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The Serpentine Question. 


ra ITNESSES before the 
eo, 42 
Oy 


é: Parliamentary Com- 
mittee continue to 
Wee Se confirm the correct- 
ié"\) ness of the views on 
this subject which 
have been expressed 
in this Journal, and 
we may hope there 
is still a chance of 
rescuing the fine 
iece of water in 
yde Park, known 
as the Serpentine, 
from the goodly ex- 
periment of continual 
filtration, and con- 
tinual return of the 
purified liquid to its 
dirty bed, again to 
take up a dose of 
filth, to be again 
eliminated ; the pro- 
cess bearing a not 
very remote resem- 
blance to the task of 
the daughters of King 
Danatis. 

The inquiry is most 
simple—how first to 
purify a piece of 
stagnant and fcetid water, and next how to 
2 it supplied with a perennial flow. 

e have before given free expression as to 
the best modes of dealing with the matter ; 
and we have done it in the way that might 
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occur to the agrestic proprietor of a ten-acre | 
iece of ornamental water. We said, first clear | 


it out—cut drains in the mud—leave it one or 
two months, say from September or October to 
December, to dry or drain off,—then wheel away 
or utilize the mud ; and when you have formed 
the basin at the desired level, pour in your 
supply of fresh spring-water, if possible ; if 


not, then such stream-water as the locality | 


most conveniently offers. 

A correspondent, “T. S.W.,” who has over- 
looked the fact that the suggestion has been 
already made in our pages, says :— 


“It is very well known that exposure on the 
surface of the soil to the action of sun and wind 
very rapidly purifies all offensive matter, so that 
on walking through a field which has been dressed 
with even the most unsavoury kinds of compost, it 
is found in an incredibly short space of time to 
have become quite free from unpleasant odour. 
My plan, then, is this. 
water be at once drawn off, and if in parts it is 


below the level of the outlet, then pump out the | 


remainder by a hose aud portable steam-engine, 


is brought to a uniform depth, sloping from 
almost nothing at the edge to 5 or 6 feet in the 
middle. The sides are not to be cut away ina 
straight line, but so as to preserve the clumps of 
trees, which should be allowed to remain on pro- 
monitories or islands, wherever they occur.” 


Going back to our previous observation, the 
reason wherefore we prefer spring-water is that 
being harder, it is less liable to feed and favour 
the germination of aquatic vegetation ; and 
that being heavier, its tendency is to form 
a lower current, and thus assure a more 
thorough confluence with the hoarded pool ; 
but, above all, on account of its greater 


the greater depths? Three or four on each 
side of the deeps would suffice to admonish 
both swimmers and skaters. 

Assuming that the quality and quantity of 
spring water from Duck Island are all that 
need be wished, then comes the question 
of assuring a confluence and commixture 
throughout the lake; and it would appear 
from a letter lately published in the Times, by 
Mr. Chester, that St. James’s reservoir is little 
benefited, since “the clear water is suffered to 
escape quite near the point at which it is de- 
livered at Buckingham Palace end!” Now, 
in the works executed by Messrs. Easton & 








freedom from organic matter, such as a con- 
tinuous supply must, as in cases of natural | 


Amos, ample provision was made for directing 
the outflow to any desired side, or at the Horse 


lakes, preserve the purity of the basin ; water-| Guards end of the canal, so that advantage 
springs de profundis being in part the cause. | might be taken of every current of wind to 
How many lochs are there in Scotland, Ire-| drive the scum and surface impurities to 
land, and Wales, receiving scarcely the tribute | /eeward. Penstocks, with pipes and stopcocks, 
of a 6-inch bore, that continue always pellucid | Were arranged for this purpose ; but on the 
and wholesome? But, then, they are deep. | Secession of Sir B. Hall, a new administration 
Yes ; and their very depth preserves them. _ and altered management left these provisions 
It is impossible to discover whether there | in disuse. 
are springs in the Serpentine or any other lake| As a matter of course, a drain was cut 
‘until it be drained off ; or unless such springs | nearly round the lake, tending towards the 
| be powerful enough to gurgitate at the surface. ; main sewer of the parade, this part of the plan 
| Swimmers may suppose that when they get | having originated from Mr. Mann. The main 
| into cold water, such change of temperature is | pipe was laid down under the concrete bottom 
‘occasioned by springs; whereas deep water throughout the whole length of water to supply 
being less influenced by solar heat, will have a| the canal, and also as the first step of a system 
| lower temperature. | to be afterwards extended to the round pond, 
Many are the suggestions made as to the, thence to the Serpentine, and after feeding 
mode of supply: some advising the purchased | the Hyde-park cascade, to return through St. 
| tribute of a company ; others, a conduit from | James’s-park. Such was the plan of Lord 
_the Thames ; the Colne being also pointed to, Lianover. It would have given us a living 
| as a suitable source ; whilst the majority seem current of pure water, and an incessant 
rather to prefer the well at Duck Island, as| cascade. A double quantity of water could be 
having been proven to be sufficient in quan-, had from springs, at less cost than that sup- 
tity ; and of quality, so far as the observation | plied by water companies. 
and opinion of ordinary inquirers extend, not} |The suspended plan for daily filtration of 
to be excelled. The abstruse and unaccount- | the Serpentine bath, could not add one gallon 
able analysis of chemists has, however, in-| to the supply, whilst it must cause loss by eva- 
volved this latter point in an extricable mys-| poration just in proportion to the sun’s heat, 
tery,—some accounting it pure, others as | and, consequently, in proportion to the public 
containing one or two grains of organic matter requirement for refreshing streams : the filter- 
to the gallon ; and one professor reporting it | ing works would cost as much as those for the 
as unfit for use, because of a suspected in-| supply of well-water, and the appearance of 
filtration of Westminster sewage. Now view- | the Park be greatly interfered with. 
ing the fact, that this well is sunk through the| With respect to the formation of islands, in 
close and deep gravel bed of the London basin ; | order to get rid of the mud, that is wholly a 
that it is far removed from sewers, and that | matter of fancy : if one island were necessary 
the filtering medium, unlike the beds of water , as a depository for the continent of mud that 
companies’ reservoirs, is of great extent ; but, | now seethes beneath the waters, in an artistic 
above all, that the element is intensely cold | point of view, there can be no objection to it ; 
and of crystal clearness ; no person other than |on the contrary, such a disposition might be 
an alchemist would condemn it. | rendered excessively pleasing and ornamental. 
It would appear that the natural supply , Men of Atlantic ideas might be offended ; but 
which can be had on the spot is the best ;| ladies and amateurs of varied landscape, would 
more particularly as it is by far the cheapest, | feast upon the friendly isles, more particularly 
and also because it is under Governmental} if judiciously shrubbed and purpled with 





Let the whole of the | 


control. 
As to the preparation of the bottom, the 
regulation of its depth, and the formation of | 





according to the taste or philanthropic feelings | 
of the various consults. There is, however, | 
| but one proper mode of adjustment, and that, | 
| as we have ventured to pronounce before, is to | 


rhodedendrons. 
It has been objected that dirty people crowd 
in here to make ablution ; that lepers dare to 


the lake, these points have been treated just | commingle with the multitude in their lustra- 


tions. Well, if so, and it seems to be attested, 
the greater is the necessity for enlarged space. 
It is the only pool free of access to the metro- 
polis, the river being no longer endurable. 


and take the necessary means to divert into the | preserve a good depth in the centre—say 10 feet | What a boon to the public would these balnea 
sewers whatever water would otherwise find its at the west end, inclining to 5 feet at the east present: none but Easterns, or Turks, with 
way into the head of the Serpentine at Bays-| end, and to maintain this channel full 30 feet | whom ablution is religion, can appreciate it. 


water. Having got rid of the water, let the mud 
lie still and get dry during the summer. About 
the end of next autumn the mud will have be- 


come sufficiently hard and dry to remove—not to | 


cover up only, as has been proposed, to ooze out 
again at some future time.” 


He then goes on to urge that this consoli- 
dated mud should be spread over the surface 
of parts of the Park, and says :— 


“This I would do, not by the tedious process of 
wheeling in barrows or carts, but having first dug 
down to the firm bottom for a suflicient space, | 
would then lay down a line of rails on longitudi- 
nal sleepers, which sleepers should themselves run 
by means of small wheels on other short transverse 
wooden slee to be taken up and laid one 
beyond the other as the work proceeds. On these 
rails should runtwoormorelinesof ballast-waggons, 
drawn by the requisite number of locomotives, 
and the work might be aecomplished in a very 
short time. Having thus dug out all the mud, 
the banks of the lake at each side are to be cut 
away and thrown into the middle, until the whole 


| wide below bridge, and 20 feet above. From | 
this centre channel the slope ought to be) 
graduated to 18 inches, or 2 feet at the) 
borders. 

For the bottom, when once relieved of the 
mud, and supplied with 1,000,000 gallons daily, 
there can be no occasion for other material 
than clean gravel, unless, from philanthropic 
views, the Chief Commissioner should direct 
that the portion set apart for bathers (and this 
need not exceed one-third of the length of the 
south side) should be laid in concrete throughout ; 
and here it may be observed that, in order to 
provide for the safety of the millions who 
bathe in these waters, the shallows might 
be extended, so as to reach 60 yards from the 
shore of ingress. The water is 150 yards wide 
at this part, and a slight deviation of the 
central channel at this part could be of no 
moment, for there would remain scope enough 
to graduate the opposite side, and, if precau- 
tion were thought requisite, why not moor 
buoys, ornamental if you like, to demarcate 


| 








But for the speculative island, such a de- 
pository for the mud is not necessary, however 
large may be the quantity in siiu, or even, 
although it amounted to the conjectural esti- 
mate of 160,000 cubic yards ; the form of the 
present Serpentine is unpicturesque, at least 
at one point, and that is, at its western base, 
which is nearly flat or square; and here it 
measures 165 yards across. The form of the 
whole lake is exactly that of a Tyrolean 
powder-horn ; broadest at the flat base, upon 
which it stands: the pool was made stagnant 
with a similar base. 

To give a landscape finish to this portion it is 
only necessary to jill in the angles ; and here 
abundant space is afforded for the storage of all 
the mud deposited throughout the expanse. Let 
the present sluices and overfall remain, and from 
them on either hand, form the bank in a wavy 
or segmental line, so as to imitate the fashion 
of a natural lake. Nature, ever free, forms no 
acute angles, save only in crystallization. Here 
there is room for more than the mud of the 
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Serpentine ; but if it be requisite to extract 
gravel from beds in the Park, then let those 
chasms be filled in with the waste which it is 
80 desirable to get rid of. 

One plan of disposing of the mud has been 
mooted,—to dry, and burn it! Well, this is 
ingenious ; but any one who has observed the 
process of combustion of clays in the suburbs— 
at Camden-town, at Islington, and elsewhere,— 
who has been obliged to breathe the surcharged 
fervid atmosphere, by day and night, and that 


were Moses and the Prophets, and the Jewish 


doctors generally,—and so were many of the 
early fathers of the Church, especially the Greek 
fathers. 


Philo of Alexandria was very learned in sym- 
bolism, and the Evangelist St. John has made 
much use of it. 

The early Christian architects, sculptors, and 
painters drank deep of symbelical lore, and 
reproduced it in their works. 

Their successors Nicola Pisano, and his scholars ; 
Giotto the painter, and his pupils; artists in 





for many months,—may pronounce at once as 
to what would be the excitement of Rotten-row, 
or the Drive—not to speak of the residences 
near Prince’s Gate, nor of Knightsbridge. 
Although a legion of navigators were em-| 
loyed in collecting the ooze, and in hastening | 
its desiccation, four months must elapse before | 
the dried residuum could be reduced to ballast. | 
But crotchets such as these must dissipate | 
themselves, and hardly need confutation. 

In a picturesque aspect, few pieces of water 
are more effective than the Serpentine ;—the 
forest mass of Kensington Gardens ; the park 
glades and timber, and even the bridge, soften 
and improve it: distance, too, lends itsenchant- 
ment,and the heights of Sydenham, as wellas the 
old Cathedral and St. Stephen’s towers, bestow | 
an unwonted richness, which even the grotesque | 
caricature of the giant horse cannot destroy. | 
It only remains that blemishes be removed ; 
that the landscape gardener (and there is one 
upon the committee) step in, to give a tone 
and character to the whole. If the marginal 
bounds of roadways can be diversified with 
umbrageous and floral walks, such as Kensing- 
ton Garden or the Park borders, what cannot 
be effected where nature and aft are concur- 
rent in the elements of beauty ? 

The value of the Parks to all classes of the 
population is inappreciable ; they feed the health, 
improve the morale, and elevate the taste of 
the whole community. Therefore the subject 
is of national importance ; and the treatment of 
those plans under consideration, which offer the 
most obvious security for a good, wholesome, 
and perennial supply of water, and for the 
purification of pestilential pools, must be pre- 
ferred. High engineering competitors are 
engaged in the conflict for election ; but he 
who has exemplified his capabilities by works 
of this nature already accomplished, must be 
accredited, 

In the lucid evidence of Mr. Page, he stated 
that in the railway works at Paddington, which 
are less than half a mile distant from the Bays- 
water end of the Serpentine, a spring was 
tapped, which now fills a 6-inch bore. If such | 
be the case, and that it is thought better to 
draw from that higher source, then the en-| 
gineers who produced the Trafalgar fountains, 
and the increased supply of 2,000,000 gallons | 
daily to the St. James’s Canal, can surely find 
any quantity desired in the Paddington basin. 











SYMBOLISM IN REFERENCE TO ART.* 


THE earliest architecture with which we are 
acquainted is that of tombs and temples; and 
the earliest sculptures and paintings are found 
associated with them. 

Thus art, taking its origin from asacred source, 
and having an especial reference to sacred things, 
partook of their representative character, and 
became essentially symbolical. 

Symbolical representations of things sacred | 





were coéval with religion itself as a system of) 


doctrine appealing to sense, and have accompanied 
its transmission to ourselves from the earliest 
known period of monumental history. 

Egyptian tombs and stelés exhibit religious 
symbols still in use among Christians. Similar 
forms with corresponding meanings, though under 
different names, are found among the Indians; 
and are seen on the monuments of the Assyrians, 
the Etruscans, and Greeks. 

The Hebrews borrowed much of their early 
religious symbolism from the Egyptians, their 
later from the Babylonians, and through them 
this symbolical imagery, both verbal and objec- 
tive, has descended to ourselves. 

The Egyptian priests were great proficients in 
symbolism, and so were the Chaldeans, and so 

* Read by Dr. Barlow, at the Royal Institute of British 


Architects, on Monday evening last. Report of proceed- 
~ mgs will be given hereafter, rm a sarc 





Italy and in Germany; the Van Eycks, Albert 
Diirer and his followers, and the great masters of 
the Italian schools down to the time of Raffaelle 
and Titian inclusive, were all, more or less, 
influenced by symbolism and its principles. 

There are certain associations of ideas, and con- 
ceived correspondences between things intellec- 
tual, or pertaining to the inner life, the life of the 
soul, and objective existences in nature, of which 
mankind have in all ages perceived the relation, 
and felt the analogy. This, in fact, is the origin 


|of Symporism, and in this is the secret of its 


agreement among nations. 

All primitive language is figurative, and more 
or less symbolical ; and so were the earliest written 
characters, All ancient religious writings, in- 
cluding the Bible, relate sacred things symboli- 
cally ; and mythologies may be thus explained. 

All sacred mysteries and rites were symbolical, 
and had a meaning, taught to the initiated only, 
which it was held infamous to divulge. In modern 
times masonry has its minor mysteries and its 
multitude of symbols, and its secrets are carefully 
confined to the craft; nor is Christianity entirely 
without them. But symbolism is not limited to 
the expression, by natural or other forms, of the 
same essential ideas. common to most, if not to all 
ancient religions; and indicative in them of one 
and the same origin : it enters fundamentally into 
the very principles which should regulate the 
practice of art, and especially of architecture, 
bringing into one harmonious whole its forms, pro- 
portions, dimensions, and decorations. 

It is not merely that certain natural objects, as 
the sun, the moon, luminous ether, fire, &c.; 
certain animals, as the lion, the ox, the eagle, the 
peacock, the dove, &c. ; certain trees and plants, as 
the palm-tree, the oak, the sycamore-tree, the 
hom, the lotus, and the lily, play pretty much the 
same parts in all religious systems, in virtue of 
that established relation between mind and matter, 
or the soul and nature, which never changes; nor 
that in dogmatic theology certain conventional 
figures are put to signify certain specific things, 
and thus come to influence architecture and her 
sister arts; but that the very designs of sacred 
edifices—their forms, arrangements, and ornamen- 
tation,—all have their origin in a significant 
symbolism, and were conceived and carried out in 
accordance with it. 

Thus, besides the use of symbols in art for the 
expression of a specific meaning, either natural 
or conventional, there is the application of sym- 
bolical principles ; and there is also a third sort of 
symbolism of a more general and esthetic cha- 
racter, which appeals to our sensibility and to our 
understanding, and takes a wider range than either 
of the former—a symbolism as universal as reason, 
and that is conversant with higher aspirations of 
human nature than verbal doctrines and dogmas. 

The noblest efforts of the Greeks, both in archi- 
tecture and in sculpture, are in this latter sense 
symbolical, though no especial recondite meaning 
be conveyed by signs and marks. 

The Greeks, who spiritualized art, transforming 
its elements or primitive forms, which they bor- 
rowed from Egypt and Assyria, into new creations, 
and infusing into whatever they touched their own, 


subtle and refined intelligence, produced in their’ 


buildings and in their sculpture outward and sym- 
bolical expressions of an inward and divine beauty. 
They sought in their temples to set forth their in- 
timate convictions of the required canonsof archi- 
tectural form and proportion, so as to produce 
grandeur, dignity, gracefulness, beauty, and har- 
mony, according to the purposes required,—quali- 
ties in which all their best examples partake in a 
certein degree, with especial illustrations of one 
or more of them. 

The proportions of the Greek orders and their 
general symbolical «esthetic characters may, I 
think, have been suggested by consideration of 
that most perfect of all well-proportioned forms, 
the human figure, which is also the most ad- 
mirable example of constructive skill with which 
our great teacher Nature has furnished us. 
Thus we may recognize in the Doric order the 
symbolism of manly dignity and strength; in 
the Ionic, that of maiden grace and modesty ; 














and in the Corinthian, of matured matronly 
beauty and regal grandeur. The introduction of 
caryatides in Ionic architecture shows that the 
association of the female figure was considered in 
character with the columns. 

In their seulpture the Greeks exhibited still 
more evidently the symbolical principle on which 
they wrought. They sought to impress on their 
sculptured figures an ideal character and form 
more than human. They did not, like the 
Egyptians, adopt symbolical animals to express 
their meaning, but, with a full conviction of the 
dignity of human nature, and of its relation to 
the divine, they sought to set forth what they felt 
after the most perfect pattern. 

The art of the Greeks was the offspring of a 
highly-cultivated intelligence, which saw the 
divinity that is in nature in everything around, 
and felt his influence working in themselves. In 
this respect the Greeks were an inspired people, 
and their works declare it. The grand, the beau- 
tiful, and the true, are words of deep import in 
art. The Greeks were the first to show what 
these words mean. 

Emblems, symbols, types, all have this in com- 
mon ; they are the representatives of something 
else for which they stand. Emblems and symbols 
often differ only in their mode of application : 
thus the palm-branch is an emblem of Victory, 
but taken in a Christian sense it is a symbol, sig- 
nificant of the victory of our faith, and is given 
to all Christian martyrs who have thus overcome 
death. The anchor may be a mere emblem of 
hope, but when it is put for the hope of a Christian 
it becomes a symbol. So, also, the equilateral 
triangle may be nothing more than the emblem 
of three united in one; but as significant of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, it is a symbol of the 
highest order. 

A symbol is of the highest order when it ex- 
presses a religious dogma or philosophical doc- 
trine, but of the lowest when it is put for a re- 
ceived fact, either real or legendary. Thus the 
anchor, as a symbol of St. Clement, is of the 
lowest order; and so are all those particular sym- 
bols of saints by which they are distinguished 
from one another: as the sword of St. Paul, the 
keys of St. Peter, the knife of St. Bartholomew, 
the tower of St. Barbara, &ec, 

Types are different both from emblems and 
symbols, and have a sort of antecedent parallelism 
to the objects for which they stand: thus Moses 
is regarded as the type of Christ; the manna 
which fell in the wilderness, as the type of the 
true bread of life that came down from heaven ; 
the water from the rock in the wilderness, as 
typical of the water of life from Christ, the living 
fountain ; and so of other types. 

The earliest Christian sculptors and painters 
were very partial to the employment of types, 
but their successors seem to have preferred 
symbols. 

It is difficult in a few words to give an adequate 
definition of the meaning of the word symbolism 
that shall comprise the use of symbols, symbolical 
treatment, and the application of symbolical prin- 
ciples in design; perhaps it may be called an out- 
ward expression in art of an inward sense, mean- 
ing, and purpose. The first of the series of draw- 
ings to illustrate the history of Christian sculp- 
ture, up to the time of Nicola Pisano, is taken 
from the very interesting early Christian urn in 
the Campo Santo, at Pisa, described by Ciampini. 
Many types are here introduced : there is the sacri- 
fice of Abraham, the passage of the Red Sea, Moses 
striking the rock, the gathering manna in the 
wilderness, Daniel between the lions, and other 
subjects. 

In the second we have the Saviour within an 
ornamental oval frame between the symbols of the 
four Evangelists, It is in the Campo Santo, at 
Pisa. In the third, a drawing of the famous 
urn of the Baptist in his chapel in the cathedral 
church of Genoa, we have subject and symbolism 
mixed up together, as was the constant practice of 
sculptors at that period, about the eleventh cen- 
tury. This urn is of Byzantine, or rather Alexan- 
drine work. I call this style Greco-Christiano, 
in contradistinction to the style of the first of this 
series, which is Romano-Christiano. We cannot 
fail to recognize Roman and even Etruscan motives 
in this, while Greek motives are evident in the 
other. There is the head of Jupiter, within the 
equilateral triangle, between two lions, &c. 

In the fourth we have a very symbolical nati- 
vity, from the bronze door of the Duomo at Pisa, 
date 1206. The fifth is a nativity nearer to the 
time of Nicola Pisano. It is from the Duomo at 
Siena, and much might be said about it. 

Many of the subjects of Christian art, as the 
Nativity, the Baptism, the miracles, the Cruci- 
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fixion, would appear to have been originally 
almost entirely symbolical ; they next became con- 
ventional, and lastly pictorial, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, losing almost entirely their 
religious character. This was especially the case 
with the most frequent representation in religious 
life—the Virgin and Child,—which at first was a 

bol only, introduced after the condemnation of 
the Nestorians at the council of Ephesus, 431, as 
an evidence of holding the orthodox faith. (See 
* Legends of the Madonna,” p. 22.) The dogma of 
the Mother of God was of Egyptian origin ; it was 
brought in, along with the worship of the Madonna, 
by Cyril and his monks of Alexandria, in the fifth 
century. The earliest representations of the Ma- 
donna and Child have quite a Greco-Egyptian 
character, and there can be little doubt that Isis 
nursing Horus was the origin of them all. The 
Chinese also recognize this old pagan notion in 
Tien-how, the Queen of Heaven, nursing her 
infant Son, who is usually represented holding a 
lotus-bud as the symbol of the new birth. The pic- 
tures of the Madonna and Child, commonly called 
Byzantine, I have long thought would be more 
correctly named Alexandrine, At Alexandria there 
was an established school for their production from 
an early period. The very colour of the flesh in 
these holy pictures is sufficient to establish their 
maternity: the Madonna, if not “comely,” is at 
least nearly “ black.” 

A complete history of religious symbolism should 
embrace all the religions of antiquity no less than 
the Christian, and would require as thorough a 
knowledge of their tenets as of our own, to explain 
satisfactorily its influence in regulating the prac- 
tice of art. 

The broadest basis on which to raise a super- 
structure of religious symbolism in art, not pecu- 
liarly Christian, will be found, I think, in the uni- 
versally received doctrines of Lirr and Licut. 


That mysterious agent, the vivifying power of | 





ing power, making it productive: this became 
the mystical boat of Isis, which Bryant and his 
followers mistook for the ark of Noah. A third 
form is a triple mount. Amulets of these shapes 
are still worn, I believe, by the Sivaites. 

The T square symbol, with a handle attached 
to it, became the crux-ansata, the symbol of 
eternal life among the Egyptians. 

The lingam-yoni symbol of life, reversed, be- 
comes the famous faw, or cross, which was the 
symbol of life among the Greeks, as 0 was of 
death, being the initial letter of 9avarog (death).* 

The earliest form in which this letter aw oc- 
curs is that of a cross, and such was the meaning 
of ¢aw in our ancient customs. In the primitive 
Hebrew, Numidian, and Greek alphabets, it was 
represented both as a diagonal and as a rectangu- 
lar cross. In the later Greek alphabet it was the 
rectangular lingam-yoni symbol reversed (T). 

The tau, or cross, is believed to have been the 
mark which the children of Israel made on the 
door-posts of their houses, by order of Moses, that, 
in the destruction of the first-born of the land of 
Egypt, the angel of death might see it, and 
over them.+ It is also supposed to be the mark 
of salvation, spoken of by the Prephet Ezekiel 
(ch, ix. 4), to be set on the foreheads of the men 
who were not to be slain. 

We often see this symbol on Etruscan orna- 
mental borders; there are several such in the 
museum of the Vatican, occurring as the ¢au and 
as the lingam-yoni, that is, alternately upright 
and reversed. 


As all the objects in this Etruscan museum | 


were taken from tombs, it is probable that this 
also had a sacred meaning. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson has remarked that he 
cannot precisely determine the origin of the tau, 
or cruaz-ansata, among the Egyptians. Now, | 


think, there can scarcely be a doubt but that the 
cruz-ansata was derived from the lingam-yoni, | : 
| historic period to the preseut, from the days of 


nature, the vital energy in man and in all living | with a handle attached to it. The Coptic Chris- 
things, has in some systems been regarded as the | tians still use it for the Cross of Christ. 


divine productive power, or principle itself, and 


The crescent moon was also supposed to sym- 


having received deification, became the object of bolize the female principle; the sun, the male: 


religious worship. 

We have an evidence of this in the ancient 
religion of India, and in the veneration of the 
mystical symbols, the Zingam and Yoni,—a wor- 
ship which would appear to have made the tour of 
the globe, and to have left traces of its existence 
where we might least expect to find any. 


The sexual principle which rules the animal | 1 
|they are placed on a stem which rests on the 


kingdom, and was long suspected to rule the 
vegetable kingdom also, before the fact was 
shown, and had even been extended to the stars ; 
in Milton’s words,— 
“ Communicating male and female light, 
Which two great sexes animate the world,”— 


this principle came to be symbolically set forth as 

the foundation of a religious creed; but in a con- 

ventional way, that divested it of any indecency. 
One form, and that the most prevalent, by 





something of this doctrine may occasionally be 
seen in Christian churches. In Santa Sabina, at 
Rome, over the arches of the nave, and frequently 
repeated, in green and red porphyry, or their imi- 
tation, is a symbol which may be explained on 
this supposition: there is the sun in the embraces 
of the crescent moon, and a little cross is stuck 
over them, perhaps to sanctify their union, and 


triple mount, sometimes called the monti 
chigiani, because a similar device, surmounted by 
a star, constituted the stemma, or arms of Alex- 
ander VII, 

Kircher in his “Prodromus Coptus sive 
Egyptiacus,” p. 246, has some learned remarks on 
this subject, to show that the union of the sun and 
moon had reference to Osiris and Isis; and the 
German Ewald, in his “ Emblemata Sacra,” vol. i. 
p. 40, has a dissertation to the effect, that the 


which the sexual origin of all things was indi-| moon was a symbol of the church. If this be so, 
cated, was the equilateral triangle. M. Guigniaut, | we can understand the meaning of the sun thus 
in his “Religions of Antiquity,” a translation, | embraced by it, although the crescent moon would 


pass | 


of this sort in use among them, most probably 
from the earliest. known epoch of their religion. 

The remarkable conformity between the reli- 

ious institutions and forms of tBe Buddhists in 
ina and those of the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
has often been noticed. A recent writer (Journal 
Asiatique, 5th series, tom viii. August, 1856), re- 
marks that it would seem as if the latter had 
served as a model to the former; but this can 
hardly be so, for Buddhism existed in India 
previously to the Christian era, and it is not 
probable, admitting the existence of Christian 
missionaries in China during the third or fourth 
century, that the Buddhists then for the first time 
copied their institutions and usages. 

The Kelts, who were a more ancient people 
than the Greeks, were also well acquainted with 
the use and meaning of the cross. Our Druids 
were accustomed in their religious usages, as is 
well known, to construct a cross from the noblest 
oak they could find, and over the top of it to write 
the word Thau, for the supreme God, which was 
the sound of the Greek Tau, in the Hebrew alpha- 
| bet, whence it was derived. This word Thaw was 





| precisely the same in sound as the Scandinavian 
Thor, the mighty one, the Jupiter Tonans of the 
northern mythology, who with Oden (Mars), and 
Balder (Apollo), constituted the Scandinavian 
Trinity, as Thau, Hasus, and Belinus, correspond- 
ing deities, did that of the ancient Britons. 

There can be no doubt that our Druidical 
circles had a symbolical meaning, and were in ac- 
cordance with Oriental usages of very early times, 
Their ¢ri-lithic details were also in all probability 
'symbolical, and are suggestive of the Tau, two 
| uprights supporting a cross-piece over, which was 
the most simple constructive form in stone. 

Among the Chinese, that wise and wonderful 
people, the barbarians, so called, of the nineteenth 
'century, who have contrived to preserve their 
antiquity and their institutions from the pre- 





Noah, by some regarded as the founder of their 
empire, to our own, the sexual system of nature, 
if it did not take its origin, was at least adopted 


|from the most remote time. The celestial prin- 


| ciple was male, the terrestrial female; they were 
lcalled the Yéag and the Yin, the active and the 
| passive. The Heaven was yéng, and the earth 
‘yin, the sun ydag, and the moon yia, and inde- 
pendent of these principles nothing was believed 
'to exist. Numbers also had their genders: one 
|and every odd number was masculine, éwo and 
| every even number feminine. 
| But we must not suppose that the Chinese, 
| though they may, symbolically, have worshipped 
the Host of Heaven, believing the stars to be 
material deities radiating male and female light, 
|did not, like other nations, in process of time, 
larrive at the abstract notion of an intelligence 
higher than the visible heavens, and greater than 
lany power that might be lodged im the stars. 
The transition, in fact, was marked by the name 
| which they gave to this Being, as “ Shang-icen 
| ‘Supreme Heaven,’ or one higher than the sky, 
 hwang-icen, ‘august heaven;’ te ‘God,’ and 
| Shang-te ‘Supreme God.’” (See “ Morison’s 


with additions, from Creuzer’s “Symbolik,” has | rather suggest the boat of St. Peter, itself symbo- | “Chinese Dictionary,” Chrs. 100,095 and 9,992 ; 
the following passage from the popular myths of | lical of the ehurch, and used in this sense both by | Thornton’s “ History of China,” vol. i. p. 52.) 
the Hindus: “Sur la montagne d’or, Cuilasa,| poets and painters: thus Dante causes St. Peter After this came the religion of the Taou- 
habite le dieu Siva. La est une plateforme sur | to exclaim,— | tsze, or the sect of Reason, whose principles 
laquelle se trouve une table carrée, enrichée de | ,, ; . . , os sa | M. Klaproth refers to the earliest historical tra- 
neuf pierres précieuses, et au milieu le lotus, ou | a ype agg che ph oa Aen Get es ditions of the Chinese. Taou, in the early 
Padma, portant dans son sein le triangle, origine | But this very suspicious-looking symbol, so full | Chinese language, signified intelligence and the 
et source de toutes choses. De ce triangle sort le of profound Pagan meaning, would after all seem | Supreme Reason: it does so still, though it also 


Lingam, Dieu éternel, qui en fait son <ternelle | to be a very innocent thing, and merely meant to | corresponds with the Aoyog, or Word. 


demeure.”’ 


signify the Virgin Mary, among whose many 


The Buddhists in China, were originally called 


In the Hindu mythology, Siva is described as | 8Ymbols were those of the sun and moon, accord-| the Taou-jin,* which corresponded with the 
“the father and master of nature, everywhere | ing to the mystical sense of the 9th verse of the | meaning of Buddha, enlightened, learned, from 


distributing life under thousands of varied forms 
which he renovates incessantly.” 

In the Hindu Trimarti, or Trinity, consisting of | 
Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva, the latter is the 
recognized deity, or principle of reproduction from 
dissolution, one of whose forms, or symbols, was 
Jire, and who has been represented by it. 

In India, all conical rocks are regarded with 
veneration as lingam symbols of Siva, and caves 
and caverns are considered to be significant of the 
yoni, or the womb of nature, out of which all 
things were produced. 

Obelisks were lingam signals ; pyramids, which 
consisted of four equilateral triangles inclined to 
each other, and meeting in an apex, combined the 
lingam with the yoni. The former was the vivify- 
ing principle, the latter the producing principle. 
They were symbolized by a short, straight line, 
surmounted in the centre by another straight line 
at right angles to it, like a | square; also by a 
boat-shaped symbol with a mast, in which the 





boat was put for the world, the mast for the vivify- 


6th Canticle:—“ Que est ista, qua progreditur | 
quasi aurora consurgens, pulchra ut luna, electa 
ut sol ?” (“ Who is she that looketh forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun ?’’) | 
At least this is the most Christian sense in which | 
the symbol ean be received. The sun-crowned 
figures of the Virgin Mary are, however, mostly 
taken from the woman seen by St. John in 
Heaven “clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars.” (Rev. xii. 1.) Such Petrarca has 
described the Virgin Queen of Heaven in his ex- 
quisite hymn—* Vergine bella che di sol vestita,” 
&e, 

A triple mount supporting a cross would be 
significant of Calvary. 

The Buddhists of India and of China had a cross 


* See Stephens and others. Visconti, Mus. Pio. Clem. 
vol. ii. p. 37. 

+ Compare Ezekiel ix. 4, 6, with Exodus xii. 7, 13. 
See Didron and other authorities. Of the wonderful in 
fluence of the cross, as a sign of power, and its exercise, 





the verb Buddh, to know. (See an article on 
Buddhism, in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
March 1, 1860.) The Buddhists were the re- 
formers, or rationalists, and worshipped the inéel- 
lectual light. 

In India the Buddhists had also been the re- 
formers, and for a considerable time their religion 
prevailed over that of the Brahmins, until they 
were expelled by the latter, and took refuge in 
China and Ceylon. It has, however, been theopinion 
of many who have given much attention to this 
subject, that certain notions, if not institutions, 
similar to those of the Buddhists, existed in India 
anterior to Brahminism. 

The correspondence in form and arrangement 
between the Buddhist cavern temples, the Chaitya 
caves, and our early Christian churches, has been 





* The word jin means man, people possibly we may 
trace the word in the Ginn of the Arabs, an intermediate 
class of beings between angels and men, who correspond 
with “the little people,” or “ fairies’? of our Saxon 





see Durandus, Didron, &c, 


forefathers. 
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a frequent subject of remark ; and what is still 
more remarkable is the evidence that these exca- 
vations are in imitation of structural edifices of 
which no tracts have hitherto been found. I 
think this is in favour of the high antiquity of 
Bhuddist principles. The earliest of these caves, 
according to our best European authority, are 
those at Bahar, the Lomas Risha cave, and the 
Sat Gurbha cave. 

They consist of a body or nave, connected with 
a head or sanctuary by a neck or passage, and 
have a singular resemblance to the plan of a 
French church, said to be at Blanc, and dedicated 
to S. Genitor (see the fifth volume of the Zecle- 
siologist, in a paper on “ Lychnoscopes, or Vulne 
Windows”). 

Mr. Fergusson considers these, caves in the 
syenitic granite of Bahar, as the germs of what 
are found so fully developed at Ajunta and Ellora. 

I would suggest that their forms and situation 
have reference to that very early Oriental” doc- 
trine of regeneration which, like the lingam, has 
gone the round of the globe. 

Over the daghopa (or shrine) in the Buddhist 
temple caves is placed a structure called the Tee. 
It received the umbrella of state, symbolical of 
the royal presence, and analogous to the royal 
canopy, the Jaldachino, in some metropolitan 
Catholic churches. The meaning of the name 
given to this structure may possibly be explained 
by that of the Chinese word TE, already alluded 
to as expressing a sovereign lord or ruler, or one 
who judges the world. 

Two thousand years before the birth of Christ, 
Osiris was universally worshipped in Egypt as the 
saviour of souls (Rougé); he was also regarded 
as the incarnation of the goodness of the Deity, 
and as the giver of life. Osiris corresponded to 
Siva in the Indian theology, and one of his symbols 
was the equilateral triangle (see Patterson in 
“* Asiatic Researches,” vol. iii.): the same was a 
symbol of Siva (Ibid). Isis, the sister and wife of 
Osiris, corresponded to Parvati, the sister and wife 
of Siva, 

Parvati, like Isis, was the universal mother, the 
goddess of a thousand names, veiling herself in 
every living form. 

In Egypt, the resurrection from the dead, or the 
resuscitation of the body, was an established article 
of faith, and always had been: the ritual of the 
dead, the monuments, and paintings on tombs, and 
designs on sarcophagi, show this: there is a 
collateral Biblical evidence, taken in conjunction 
with other matters, which may prove it to have 
been so, and we have the assertion of St. Augustine 
that it was so. The statement will be found in his 
361st sermon, on “ The Resurrection of the Dead.” 
The words, “ Egyptiisolicredunt resurrectionem,” 
&e. are quoted in vol. iii., “ Dei Riti Funebri,” by 
Rossellini, who was of opinion that the extraordi- 
nary care taken by the Egyptians of the bodies of 
the dead had reference to this received dogma. The 
Pyramids of Egypt, which were, as their forms 
indicate, Osiridian monuments, as well as tombs, 
were, I think, intended to attest the firm belief in 
this fact, and to transmit its memorial to the 
latest posterity. 

Possibly the moderns have not been able to 
comprehend the meaning of these monuments, 
from not having considered them from an Egyptian 
point of view. 

It has been remarked that it is singular the 
Hebrews, in their sacred books, take no notice of 
these erections; but the Hebrew books make no 
mention either of the resurrection from the dead ; 
it is only in the book of Job, an Arab in all pro- 
bability, that there is any reference to this; and 
there it is so fully and perfectly expressed, that 
even among ourselves we could not enunciate it 
with more sincerity and certainty: it looks like 
some stupendous fact that has come down to us 
from a much earlier revelation than any which we 
now possess; it stands out from the Hebrew 
Scriptures as the unexpected attestation of an 
immense truth, the greatest of all truths; nor 
could it have received a more appropriate and 
durable memorial than that of the great Pyramids 
on the plain of Memphis. 

The religion of the Hindus was, in all proba- 
bility, originally a nature worship, and nothing 
more. 

The Indian Trinity was simply a personification 
of the three great operations of nature manifested 
in creating, preserving, and transforming. 

The Chinese had a similar formula; but in the 
Chinese language, as in many others, words have 
a double meaning — material and intellectual, 
physical and metaphysical; and what the people 
received in one way—like the gente grossa of all 
countries—the learned understood in another. 
But the Egyptians were more advanced in religion, 


and ized a Saviour in Osiris, who was the 
type of the regenerated soul, and of the resusci- 
tated body, through whom and in whose name 
every Egyptian hoped to obtain a blessed immor- 
tality in heaven. 

. The transmigration of the soul, as received b, 
the Egyptians, appears to have been one throug 
the heavenly mansions, passing from glory to 
glory. The Heron, which was a symbol of Osiris, 
was also a symbol of the first transformation of 
the soul in his paradise. (M. Rougé.) 

The deceased, on admission to the heavenly state, 
was supposed to be born again, and to commence 
a new life, cleansed from all the impurities of 
earth. To die was only to assume a new form, 
and, as nothing was annihilated, dissolution was 
merely the forerunner of reproduction: sueh was 
the prevalent idea among the Egyptians. (See 
Wilkinson.) Now, this was precisely what was 
meant by Siva and his operations, and which was 
symbolically set forth by the equilateral triangle, 
and monumentally by the pyramid. Since Siva 
and Osiris were in this sense identical, can we 
doubt, then, that the Egyptians, by their sepul- 
chral pyramids intended to signify the same thing, 
that the soul of the deceased had ascended on 
high, while his body remained below, protected 
from the injuries of time, at some future period to 
be reanimated by its spiritual partner. The great 
number of tombs about the Pyramids would seem to 
strengthen this exposition of their meaning. 

The Greeks believed the soul to be a particle 
of divine etherial fire,—at least this was the doc- 
trine of Heraclitus, to whom Plato and others 
were subsequently much indebted,—which particle 
on being released from the body, sought to return 
again to the sphere from whence it had descended, 
and they regarded the pyramid as a symbol of the 
suul. The pyramid was, in fact, the form assigned 
by Plato to the particles themselves of elemental 
fire ; and fire, from the days of Moses to our own, 
has been held symbolical of the divine presence : 
hence in the name which the Greeks gave to this 
geometrical figure, mvpapuc, from zvp, fire, we 
may perceive that they recognized in it a sacred 
symbolical meaning. 

Osiris was also the judge before whom the soul 
appeared on its separation from the body. Repre- 
sentations are frequent of this final trial, in which 
the actions of the deceased are weighed in the 
divine balance. The scene transpires in the Hall 
of Amenti, or Hades. Osiris is seated on his 
throne, Horus and Anubis superintend the process, 
and Thoth, the recorder, or, as his legend denotes, 
“the Lord of the Divine Writings,” inscribes the 
result on his tablet for presentation to Osiris. In 
one scale is a vase containing the actions, or the 
heart, of the deceased ; in the other, a figure, or 
the symbol, of truth, an ostrich feather. If the 
individual, on being thus weighed, was found 
wanting, which rarely happened, he was sent back 
again to earth in a degraded form; if not, after a 
purgation by flame, he was admitted to the celes- 
tial abodes ; but ifincorrigibly bad, was condemned 
to eternal fire.* 

A similar representation is occasionally met 
with in Christian churches, where, in place of the 
Egyptian ministers, we have Michael the Arch- 
angel and the Devil; who is introduced among the 
dramatis persone, artfully endeavouring to de- 
ceive him. 

There is a very elaborate and interesting ex- 
/ample of this over the portal of the cathedral of 
| Autun dedicated to St. Lazare: M. du Sommerard, 
‘in his great work, “Les Arts du Moyen Age,” 
| has given a plate of it (Plate xxi., Part iii.), and 
M. de Caumont has atso given a representation of 

it in his “ Abécedaire,” p. 146, 2nd edition. 

The lizard, which a Satanic assistant is about to 
| toss into the scale, to weigh it down in his mas- 
| ter’s favour, is a symbol of sin, and reminds one 
lof the crocodile, which with the Egyptians had 
| this signification. 

A fresco of the same subject is said to exist on 
the south side of the chancel wall of Preston 
Church, Sussex ; in this the sinner is saved by the 
timely intervention of the Virgin Mary. 

The fundamental religious doctrine of the 
Egyptians, touching the Deity, was His wnity— 
when this unity became active it received different 
names, and these operations being personified, in 
objective forms, gave rise to the popular gods of 
the Egyptians.+ 

In the formation of these figures, mostly human 
bodies with the heads of various animals, as that 
of the ibis, for Thoth, to whom that bird was 


* See a plate of this in Wilkinson; second series, 
plate 88. See also ‘‘The Egyptians in the Time of the 
eases," p. 130. See Rouge, Rossellini, Lepsius, and 
others. 

AS Wilkinson's ‘Popular Account of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians,”’ vol. i., pp. 327-8; Spineto’s Lectures, &c. 














sacred; that of the shakal, for Anubis; of the 
sparrow-hawk, for Horus, of whom these were 
symbols ; it is obvious that they were purely ideal 
representations, and that it was never intended 
that they should be taken for realities—they were 
symbolical figures, and nothing more. But Moses, 
who followed the Egyptian learning in many 
things, very wisely  arseaanags all images; had he 
not done so, the Hebrews might have had as 
many s as their neighbours, for the Deity 
received from them, also, many names, according 
to his various operations. 

The primitive temples of the Egyptians were in 
harmony with the monotheistic character of their 
early religion, and consisted of a small quad- 
rangular chamber, or sanctuary, containing the 
sacred image and the altar; it was entered by the 
priests only, the people assisting without the 
entrance in front. Subsequently, a porch was 
added, and the inner chamber then became the 
adytum., 

When triads were introduced, instead of one 
inner chamber there were three, and the ante- 
room, or porch, which had been in part thrown 
open by the substitution of columns, with a low 
screen between them, instead of the wall, was 
replaced by a transverse corridor: an avenue of 
sphinxes, composed of a lion’s body and a human 
head, the symbol of force combined with intel- 
ligence, led from the temple to the pylon, or 
gateway of the enclosure, which was planted with 
trees, and became the “sacred grove,” or temenos, 
in imitation of man’s primeval places of worship, 
and possibly in accordance with a universal 
primitive tradition. The direction of these tem- 
ples was usually east and west,—according to Dr. 
Kitto, at least more frequently than not. 

To these elements of a complete temple addi- 
tional halls and avenues might be added, as we 
know that they were, from time totime, bythekings, 
the symbolical derivation of whose authority was 
set forth over the principal portico in the winged 
sun with the Eureus, the symbol of the supreme 
ruler. 

This general arrangement was very like that 
adopted by Moses for the Tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness. There was the oblong inclosure, in length 
about twice its breadth, the entrance to which 
was from the east ; and at the western extremity 
of this sacred court was the sanctuary, in length 
three times its breadth, which was only ten cubits, 
or 30 feet ; the interior was divided unequally into 
an antechamber, two-thirds of the length, called 
the holy, the front of which had only a curtain 
and no boarding, as on the sides and back ; and an 
inner chamber, or adytum, called the holy of holies, 
separated from the former by a drapery, called 
the inner veil, made of the richest materials of 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, embroidered with 
figures of cherubim. The curtains for the sanc- 
tuary were also of blue, and purple, and scarlet, in 
which we may recognize the Egyptian taste for 
colour in architecture, with which the Sydenham 
court has made us all familiar. 

It is not my intention to show the corre- 
spondence between “the ark of the covenant,” the 
“cherubim,” and other matters touch the 
Hebrew ritual and rites, with similar symbols and 
usages among the Egyptians: what Selden and 
others intimated long ago has now been satisfac- 
torily proved, and can no longer be doubted: the 
correspondence shows that Moses deemed the pro- 
found symbolical lore of the Egyptian priests, by 
whom he had been carefully educated, their forms, 
dresses, processions, with the sacred ark, and all 
the pomp and circumstances of the sacerdotal 
order, not unworthy of imitation in the religious 
services and ceremonies of the Jews. The general 
arrangement of the Egyptian temple was followed 
by the Greeks, and to a certain extent by the 
Romans, and from the Romans passed into Medisval 
Europe, and so has descended to ourselves, modified 
by elements derived from the far East, and by a 
symbolismof earlier origin. The state ceremonies of 
the Latin church retain much of the ancient Oriental 
pomp; nor can we, I think witness the high func- 
tions enacted in St. Peter’s at Rome without being 
struck by their resemblance to what we see on 
Egyptian monumentsof the triumphal bearing of the 
pontiffking. It has always appeared to me, in con- 
templating the architecture of different countries, 
that there is a certain analogy between the preva- 
lent forms therein used and those of their alpha- 
betic characters. Architecture is undoubtedly the 
expression of the intelligence, science, mode of 
thinking, and imagination of a people; but I think 
it is also more: it is in a manner symbolical of 
themselves, their habits, customs, &c.,—and that 
quite as much, if not more so, than their literature 
and their language. Some very discriminating per- 
sons can determine the characters of people from 
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their handwriting; the characters of nations may 
be distinguished by their architecture, to which 
their alphabetic forms hold a certain analogous 
relation. This is a subject I cannot now go 
into, but it must occur to every one that in the 
straight-lined Greek letters, avoiding all curves, we 
have a characteristic of Greek architecture ; while 
in the B’s and C’s and swelling D’s of the Romans 
we recognize the introduction of those rounded 
forms, the arch and the cupola, and, if I may so say, 

a certain heaviness, clumsiness, and want of taste, 
which the Greeks carefully avoided. In the angu- 
lar Gothic characters of the German race we see 
the type of their architecture ; and in the flowing, 

fanciful, curved, and interlacing letters of the 
Arabs, not only may we discern the florid style of 
their literature, but the highly imaginative cha- 

racter of their architecture also. The Egyptian 
architecture would, I think, indicate a people of 
grand ideas and of confirmed religious convictions. 
In the series of Egyptian orders symbolism is ob- 
vious. The papyrus plant, no longer indigenous, was 
an emblem of Lower Egypt. Here architecture and 
the arts first flourished in that recently formed allu- 
vial tract of land, for the civilization of Egypt 
ascended the Nile. The papyrus column is the 
earliest distinctive Egyptian order we can now 

recognize ; the square pillar and the polygonal or 
fluted shaft have no especial Egyptian character 

in their forms, though they might have had in their 
ornamentation. To a people so symbolically dis- 

posed as were the Egyptians, and among whom 

the equilateral triangle was a sacred conventional 

sign, the triangular form of the stem of the papyrus 
may have recommended it to their special notice, 

and we find the imitation of this plant, or of four 
such plants bound together, the earliest of the 

symbolical series of orders. The capital represents 

the flower in the bud. In the next, the fourth of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s arrangement, we have 

what he calls the full-blown papyrus capital. In| 
the following we have the palm-tree capital. At 
one time the palm-tree was the sacred tree in the 
Paradise of Osiris, and the palm-tree, surmounted 
by an ostrich feather, was significant of Lower 
Egypt, or the happy West. It occurs in this sense 
in the zodiac of Dendera. 

The other orders are those with the Isis- 
headed capital; the fullblown lotus - headed 
capital, sometimes surmounted by the head of 
Isis and her symbol; the Osiride order; and 
that with the Typhonian monster : the symbolical 
meaning of these no one can doubt. 

This Typhonian monster was, however, I sus- 
pect, a somewhat Greek and satirical version of 
Seth, the evil principle, in contradistinction to 
Osiris, the good principle. Seth appears to have been 
considered by the ancient Egyptians as Satan was 
by Job—one who could present himself among | 
the sons of God, and be received along with them, | 
—a very different personage from the Diabolus of 
modern times, whom the middle ages metamor- | 
phosed into a very discreditable being, with whom 
it was best to have nothing to do. The Typhon 
of the Greeks probably holds the same relation | 
to Seth as the scarecrow of the monks does to | 
the Satan of Scripture. The symbol of sin, 
among the Egyptians was the gigantic snake | 
Apophis. 

The lotus plant was as sacred with the Egyp- | 
tians as with the Indians. According to Rouge, | 
it was the symbol of the new birth; but Lepsius | 
considers that it was the symbol of inexhaustible 
life; Rossellini regarded it as symbolical of the 
female principle among the Baddhists. The bodies 
of the saints are reproduced from the lotus, pure 
and holy ; it may therefore be held symbolical of | 
the womb of Nature, and, in a spiritual sense, of | 
regeneration. 

No plant was so great a favourite with the 
Egyptians as was this.* 





} 








ICNOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION. 


THE ALTERATIONS AT THE JUNIOR UNITED 
SERVICE CLUB. 


WERE houses to be built with the due regard to 
‘health and comfort, the planning of an ordinary 
house would be a test of professional skill such as 
is not in any similar degree afforded in the case of 
‘the greater number of public buildings. In town- 
houses, of course, the difficulty of providing for a 
variety of matters of convenience is greatest ; and 
the means of getting sufficient light and ventila- 
tion to back-rooms and to the basement, have to 
be the subject of careful study. Many of the 
recently-built first-class residences in London are 





* To be continued. 





creditable works in these respects : we may allude | kitchen ; and the supply of air was intended to 


to four or five houses that have just been com- 
pleted, close by St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge. 

The means by which difficulties of lighting 
are overcome or moderated, are now generally 
made subservient to internal effect. In some 
details of decoration there is less to admire ; and 
ready-made plaster enrichments that are both 
poor in design and badly cast, are constantly to be | 





be obtained by communication with a descending 
shaft at one corner of the building. But there were 
two channels for ventilation joining into that 
which communicated with the shaft; and the 
channel, not that to the kitchen, was subject to 
the action of a greater extracting force than what 
operated at the kitchen, so that the whole cur- 
rent went in the direction of the bath-rooms, 


seen even in a cornice which otherwise is well | and not in that in which it was expected to travel 
designed and would be suited to the room. Much | equally with the other. The kitchen, moreover, 
improvement also has to be made in chimney- | was not large enough ; the principal roasting-grate 
pieces. Most of the marble chimney-pieces, and | and the stoves were too near together ; and great 
the pier-glasses over them, considered separately, | complaints were made on the part of the denizens 
one from the other, are very inferior to those fea-| of the lower regions. Again, it was found that 
tures in the seventeenth century, which grouped | the position of the men-servants’ dressing-rooms 
together and were executed generally only in| next to the servants’ hall, at the south, gave cer- 
carved wood ; whilst harmony and architectonic | tain facilities for peculation ; whilst the boucherie 
character pertain to the latter, in place of the | and larder, which should have been near the cook’s 


discord between the manufacturer’s and uphol- 
sterer’s work of the other. The French still 
manage these parts of an interior better than we 
do,—simply because they regard them together, 
or in an architectural point of view. The same 
short-coming in art-manufacture as at present, is 
observable in houses of the class we speak of, 
where colour is introduced in glass: with this ex- 
ception, however, recent improvements in the 
manufacture and application of glass have had a 
more important connection with the improved 
planning and decorative character of the interiors 
of houses, even than that which is commonly 
attributed to them. Not only is the ornamental 
uncoloured glass, much of it, in very good taste ; 
but the use of large sheets, whilst subservient to 
the principal object, admission of light, enlarges 
the resources for effect. Dust-collecting small 
panes are no longer used in skylights and lan- 
terns ; and double frames of glass are not required 
—at least decoratively : the large sheet of each 
division of the bars or frame, with a pattern upon 
it, as generally treated, being in every respect 
decorative in force and expression, and readily 
kept clean. 

We did not intend, however, now to dwell upon 
the domesticarchitecture of modern London, further | 


room, south, were north, on the opposite side of 

the kitchen. The circular staircase, for the ser- 
_ vice, was found inconvenient ; wine brought into 

the building had to be taken a circuitous route to 
| the cellar; and the closeness of a steam-boiler to 

the latter was injurious to the wine. Therefore, 
| in the alterations, greater space has been given to 

the kitchen, and the stoves are placed farther 
_ from the range and from one another: some ad- 
ditional space has been got in the vaults under 
| St. Alban’s-place, and in the area thereat—the 
| light to the kitchen being at the same time in- 
| creased ; the boucherie is now at the south, where 
| it can be well ventilated; and the larders adjoin 
| it; whilst the servants’ rooms are to the north: 
| the butler’s pantry has been enlarged ; a staircase 
| has been constructed ; the wine can be taken by a 
| shorter course ; and the steam-boiler has been re- 
|moved to the base of a large ventilating shaft, 

which contains some of the principal flues—iron 
| pipes. Inlet openings for fresh air have been pro- 
| vided in the floor of the kitchen, in several places, 
| communicating with the front area; whilst aper- 
tures near the ceiling, and under the hood of the 
| roasting-grate, into the large ventilating shaft, 
| will, it is expected, afford sufficient means of 
escape. The ventilating arrangements are being 


| carried into effect with the assistance of Messrs. 
niceties in planning, with reference to the two| Haden, of Trowbridge ; and Mr. Adams, of the 
separate objects for attention, convenience, and | Haymarket, manages the alterations in the kitchen 
taste. Of buildings requiring the technical skill, | fittings. 

probably the London Club-house may be taken | Inthe ground-floor, the space along the northern 
as first,—combining as it must, the convenience | extremity of the plan, formerly appropriated to 
of the mansion or hotel, with decoration, and | the smoking-room, has been converted into a 
much besides that belongs to the public edifice. | still-room and bar, and housekeeper’s room ; whilst 
It is to be hoped that some day, there may be! the smoking-room is removed to the first floor, 
undertaken by one competent to the task, a/and is turned north and south. On this first 
critical examination of the structures of the class, | floor, to gain space for the different arrangement 


than was necessary to gain some illustration of the | 


with the view to a demonstration of the compara- 
tive advantages of particular features in plans, 
such as position of the kitchen, and to the ad- | 
vancement of professional attainments in this) 
matter of icnographic distribution. 

Some alterations now in progress at: the Junior | 
United Service Club, in Regent-street, serve to 
illustrate the difficulties alluded to We gave a) 
representation of the exterior of the building, and 
a plan of the ground-floor, in our volume for 1857. 
The plan will assist comprehension of the nature 
and extent of the present works. These, however, 
relate in great part to the offices of the basement ; 
and in the floors above, if we except the smoking 
and billiard rooms, scarcely affect the arrangement 
of the principal part of the house, or towards 
Charles-street and Regent-street. In the parts 
in question, however, the alterations extend toa 
large quantity of work, and make grest difference 
in the plan. The whole plan of the building as 
erected takes the form of the letter (reversed) 
4; the longer dimensions being next Charles- 
street and St. Alban’s-place respectively. It 
will be seen that the original arrangement, 
however defective it has been deemed, involved 
a considerable amount of ingenuity in con- 
trivance. The main defects discovered were in 
the basement, which, besides being inadequately 
lighted, was found inconvenient in the general 
distribution, and wanting as regards the kitchen, | 
in ventilation. That portion of the plan which is 
next to Regent-street, and in which in the base- 
ment are the baths, has not been touched, unless | 
for ordinary repairs and painter’s work. Next | 
St. Alban’s-place, or east, the whole of the base- | 
ment, and in the floors above, the portion of 
the plan at the top of the figure (J), or north) 
of the position of the members’ coffee-room, | 
have been altered,—the arrangement of the 
smoking-rooms having been found to interfere | 


of the smoking and billiard rooms, the lantern- 
| light over the visitors’ coffee-room has been dis- 
pensed with; and a borrowed light is provided at 
the end, next the waiter’s serving-room. The 


| alteration in this respect of course isaloss. There 


are now on the first floor, besides the principal 
rooms, the smoking-room, billiard-room, and 
“smoking billiard-room,” adjacent to which are a 
bar and various other adjuncts. To the con- 
veniences of one description, with mechanical 
contrivance for flushing, however, so many objec- 
tions on the score of offensiveness have been made, 
at the clubs where they are introduced, that the 
members of the Junior United Service have de- 
cided to have nothing of the particular kind. 
The works in the first floor also include arrange- 
ments for the ventilation of the smoking-rooms, 
and widened passages. 

Appearances are already to be observed in 


the lead of the flats, which would suggest that 


modes of preparing for laying, and dressing, 
in some respects different, might be adopted 
with advantage in similar cases. The board- 
ing is placed transversely to the direction of 
the sheets, whereby the tendency is for hollows 
to be formed for retention of water rather than 
channels for delivery of it. Also in the rolls, yy 


| sawing the lower ends off square, instead of roun 


ing them, the lead has to be stretched in the 
dressing more than is desirable; and thus, as 
noticeable in this case, it is either left cracked or 
soon gives way. The love of making a neat jobis 
not too general: therefore it is to be regretted 
that it should lead at any time to defects. The 
best features decoratively in the original building, 
are those of the staircase,— in particular the 
caryatidal figures, which, rather grouped with 
the fiers than themselves supporting the arches, 
afford all the addition which sculpture gives 
to architecture, and without the objection 


with the communications, and otherwise incon-|which not unreasonably is made to the re- 


venient. 


puted best examples of caryatides. The pattern 


Provision had been made in the plan now being | of the balustrade also has both novelty and good 





displaced, with a view to the ventilation of the | taste. 
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LIGHT ; ITS INFLUENCE ON THE PROPER 
ARRANGEMENT IN THE PLANS OF 
BUILDINGS.* 


Tne chief beauty of a building consists in the proper 
adaptation of all its parts for the use and purpose for which 


where no sun enters: the shading also of rooms, by 
large trees, suffered to grow too near our houses, is an 
evil much to be deplored. 

In our domestic buildings, windows should be arranged 
according to the purposes of the apartments to which 
they belong, whether to be used for morning or evening, 

| winter or summer, with some reference also to the direc- 


for lectures, concerts, and in theatres, where strong lights 
are required, they are carefully removed above the 


eye line, or so shaded as not to in between the 
audience and the operators. 

For examples of churches and large halls, lighted from 
the roof, I could refer you to many which might be 
studied with considerable advantage :—St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook; Madeleine, at Paris; Pantheon, at Rome; the 


it is designed. Plans may be arranged with due regard | tion of the winds, to encourage the admission of the 
to proportion and harmony of parts, with all the scientific more healthful breezes, and exclude, as much as possible, 
knowledge of the properties and value of building mate- | those « f an opposite quality. Let us place the morning or 
rials, yet fitness of purpose cannot be obtained unless the | breakfast-room towards the east; the drawing-room, 
subject of light (sunlight) in all its bearings be thoroughly | south; and the dining-room, west. To commence with 
considered, and the quantity as well as quality of light | and follow the sun all day, by this arrangement, the sun, 
necessary for the purpose intended be provided. | in the aatumn and spring months, supersedes for a time 
Both the internal and external proportions of all build- | the necessity of large fires from the genial warmth it 
ings are dependent for their beauty and fitness on this all- | gives to the entire apartments, as well as promoting ven- 
powerful medium, light, and its attendant shade; and | tilation, rendering them wholesome and agreeable. 
great has been the influence it has exercised on the build-| I need scarcely suggest that the cills of all windows 
ings and architecture of a'l nations, as well as upon the | should not be more than 2 feet 9 inches, or 3 feet high above 
minds and habits of their inhabitants. How different is | the floor level, and that to all dwelling-rooms top lights or 
the treatment required for tropical climes to that of our | skylights should be avoided, if possible. Ona the northern 


northern countries, and how often have errors been 
committed by the thoughtless in transplanting the build- 
ing designs of one country to that of another, the result | 
showing that different degrees of sunlight power can pro- | 
duce from the same edifice an impression of beauty and 
celight in the one instance, and monotony or gloom in 
the other. Would the Parthenon create the same influence 
upon the mind if seen in our own clime surrounded with 
the London atmosphere as when viewed in all its simplicity 
and grandeur at Athens? or again, would our northern 
Gothic cathedrals and palaces, with their crisp and playful 
details, harmonise with the sunny land of Egypt? We 
might indeed obtain the dim, religious light effect in the 
interior for the Gothic cathedral, but would the Gothic 
exterior be viewed with equal pleasure in the one country 
as in the other > How many otherwise beautiful buildings 
have we not seen marred by want of proper attention to 
this subject, some parts possessing too great a glare, so a8 
to distract attention, and others too much shade, render- 
ing them gloomy, inconvenient, and unhealthy. 

Let us proceed with an inquiry into the internal arrange- 
ments of the edifices of our own country, and the influence 
light has upon the general health of man. 

In how few buildings do we find all the apartments, 
halls, corridors, passages, staircases, and other parts 
properly and efficiently lighted for the purposes intended. 

It may be easy, and we often have to resort to artificial 
and borrowed light to overcome an apparent defect ; bat 
this is only a poor substitute,—in fact, a sham, showing 
either great laxity of principle or mental application in the 
art of designing with truth. 

We must not suppose that the action of light upon the 
general health of man is immaterial, for the result of the 
investigations on the subject has proved that a close and 
intimate connection exists between it and the perform- 
ances of the higher functions of the animal and vegetable 
existence. 

Plant a seed, for instance, in a dark cellar, giving it 
every advantage but that of light: what is the consequence? 
It takes root and grows, doubtless, but the shoots it 
throws out, are they vigorous, and possessed of that 
healthy green colour, the effect of the existence of the 
healthy juices? No: pale and sickly, the plant droops, 
growing still, but never arriving at fructifying maturity. 
As with vegetable so with animal life. 

The natives of the deep dark forests of North America 
attest this by their unhealthy hneas much as the blanched 
plants of the gardener. That the very nature of the gases 
evolved by plants is altered by the absence of light is 
known to almost every one: that small animals are often 
perceptibly affected by its absence, is also well ascertained. 
it is known that if tadpoles are nourished with proper 
food, and exposed to the constantly renewed contact of 
water (so that their beneficial respiration may be main- 
tained), but are entirely deprived of light, their growth 
continues, but their metamorphosis into air-breathing 
animals is arrested, and they remain in the form of large 
tadpoles. 

It is als@ noted that persons who live in caves and 
cellars, or in very dark and narrow streets, are apt to pro- 
dace deformed children, and that men who work in mines 
are liable to disease and deformity beyond what the 
simple closeness of the air would be likely to produce. 

In many of our large towns are dark cellars, rooms, 
alleys, and lanes, in which the direct rays of the sun never 
enter, and which are inhabited by beings who grow up 
pale and sickly, their young stunted and deformed. As 
an instance of the value of sunlight, Dupytren, a celebrated 
continental physician, mentions the case of a French lady, 
whose disease baffied the skill of the most eminent medi- 
calmen. This Jady resided in a dark room, in which the 
sun never shone, in one of the narrow streets of Paris. 
After a careful examination he was led to refer her com- 
plaint to the absence of light, and caused her to be re- 
moved to a more cheerful situation: the change was 
attended with the most beneficial results: all her com- 
plaints vanished. 

It is remarkable that Lavoisier, writing in the last cen- 
tury, should have placed light as an agent of health even 
before pure air. In fact, where you can obtain abundance 
of light, it is also generally possible to obtain a constant 
change of fresh air. 

If we look to the princip'es, at present so strongly ad- 
vocated, for the construction of medical hospitals, we find 
that they consist in giving the largest possible amount of 
external wall space to the wards, whereby both sunlight 
and fresh air can be admitted with the utmost facilities 
and to the largest extent. For examples I allude to the 
so-called ‘* Pavilion plan,” with windows facing each 
other on the opposite side walls, as adopted in the hos- 
pital at Bordeaux, the Lariboisi¢re and Beaujon hospitals 
at Paris, St. John’s at Brussels, the new hospital at 
Malines, and many others. 

Lremember reading, some short time since, evidence 
in reference to one of our military barracks, in which 

strorg and convincing proof was afforded that the 
soldiers, whose day-rcoms and dormitories were exposed 
solely to the north light, thereby removed from any sun 
influence, were affected with illness and decline to a very 
considerable proportion beyond those inhabiting the same 
barracks, but dweiling in rooms having a more southerly 


These several instances have been brought forward, not 
only to prove that life requires, in order to maintain 
health, a plentiful supply of light, but that the light in 
our dwellings should enter from the south, east, and west 
sides, rather than from the north. Every one knows how 
dismal and cold a room becomes with a northern aspect, 


* Read by Mr. Capes, at Architectural iati 
elsewhere mentioned. Association, as 





sides of dwellings should be placed. all those rooms for 
the storeage of provisions and other articles requiring 
to be kept in a cool and equal temperature and free from 
sun influence ; but care must always be taken to pro- 
vide for a free current of air, so as to prevent the rooms 
becoming damp and unwholesome. On the upper floors 
the bath-rooms, water-closets, and store-rooms may have 
the same aspect, but on-no account let the bed-rooms 
receive light only from the north side. If it be asserted 
that it is necessary in all dwellings there should be some 





saloons or sitting-rooms having a cool northern aspect for 


Reading-room at the British Museum, and many others 
are familiar to most of you; but I still advocate the in- 
troduction of side lights as at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
as an additional means of light and veutilation, and as in 
the Panopticon, at Leicester-square. 

We must not overlook one very important duty which 
we may be called upon to perform,—that is to lay out new 


only have to arrang: 

advantage, to obtain the best views, the best drainage, 
and the largest pecuniary returns to the owner of the 
soil, but that each house, whether detached or otherwise, 
shall have am share of air and sunshine, to avoid 
placing one side of a street always in shade, and the 
other monopolising the whole of the sunlight. This duty 
is too often forgotten, or avoided, causing an 
irreparable loss both to health to the occupiers, and in- 
terest to the owners. With the Building Acts, local.and 
a of the present century, it is not at all likely 
that same errors as of old will be committed, in 
allowing ot narrow courts and streets to be erected often 
without other means of access, than small arched open- 
ings at either end, and with our improved medical health 
knowledge; we are not at all surprised that these should 


summer use, or to take refuge in during the hot season of | have become hotbeds of disease and vice. Nor can we 


the year, I should say, however tempting such apartments | ever suppose that the tax upon light and air, called the 
oni cemoa, by all ue avoid them; for in all substan- | window-tax, will again be proposed or submitted to. This 
tial buildings, thatis with moderately thick walls, an equal tax, born in 1696, is said to have owed its existence to an 
as well as a more beneficial amount of coolness can be | extensive clipping of the coin of the realm. This general 
obtained by a judicious arrangement of ventilation and clipping of the coin having necessitated its re-coinage, a 
blinds. In the former case you will render yourself liable great reduction in the revenue followed; the tax was to 
to receive a damp chill, while in the latter youcan produce | have existed only seven years, and it expired only in 1851, 


a cool, invigorating, fresh atmosphere. 


of paintings and coloured materials, the northern aspect is 
considered the best, as being the most equal in its light 
power, and more free from colour: the sunshine, as it is 


dominance, in accordance with the season of the year, and 
constantly varying in its intensity, would interfere with 
the due appreciation of the delicate tints in the paintings 
and materials. In the best arranged galleries for these 
purposes the light is admitted from the top either through 
a horizontal or vertical surface, and it is the more essen- 
tial in a pictare-gallery that the window or source of light 


both to come within the range of vision at the same time. 
Where a light is allowed to pass through a horizontal 
opening care must be taken to equalize the rays of light 
by the interception of ground glass or some other medium, 
A custom prevails amongst the sellers of Manchester 
goods and other coloured fabrics, to partially line the 
south-east and west windows of their sale-rooms with 
bine paper, so as to produce a neutral grey tint. It must 
be remembered that light, with very rere exceptions, is 
compound or heterogencous, producing two or all of the | 
primary colours. The pure light of the sun produces 
them in such ratio that, when wholly or proportionally | 
reflected or transmitted, they neutralize each other, and 
produce white or neutral grey (which is merely a shade of , 
white having no predominant colour), and light producing 
them in such ratio is often called briefly white or neutral — 
light, the same as we obtain from the northern aspect. | 
In 100 parts of white light there appear to be about , 
18 parts of yellow, 32 of red, and 50 of blue, all of equal 
intensity, or nearly as 3°5°8. When only two of the. 
i colours occur—yellow and red, yellow and blue, | 
or red and blue—they form secondary colours, orange, | 
green, or purple; and when they occur in the ratio in | 
which they are produced by white light, they form perfect | 
or normal secondaries. Perhaps it may not be too di- | 
gressive to mention that in ordinary artificial light, such | 
as is produced by gas, &c., the rays producing red and | 
yellow occur nearly in the same ratio in which they occur | 
in the white light; and as there is an excess of them over | 
the rays producing blue, all that is necessary in order to | 
produce white light is to interpose a transparent medium | 
of such depth of blue as to absorb that excess, allowing | 
such a portion of them to pass as is necessary to neutralize | 
the rays producing biue, all of which have been allowed 
to pass. 

It is questionable what effect light passed through 
coloured glass or other mediums might have on the health 
of animals; but in reference to plants, botanists some- 
times use for glazing their conservatories glass having a 
slight green shade, upon the impression that it tends to 
arrest the decomposing effect of the red rays, but with 
what success I have never ascertained. 

Many beautiful effects are to be produced in our build- 
ings by the judicious aid of coloured light, not only varie- 
gated, as that passing through painted or stained windows | 
of several colours, but also with masses of monotone. I | 
can instance to you the Chapel of the Invalides, at Paris, | 
where, to the best of my recollection, a cool grey light | 
is admitted from the windows in the drum of the dome, | 
whilst over the high altar is thrown a rich sunny tone | 
from the orange-coloured windows at each side; and at 
the rear is the white light of the large ball. 

I can also refer you to an instance nearer home, viz., 
the monument to Princess Charlotte, in St. George’s 
Hall, Windsor. The recess in which this monument is 
placed having on one side a purple-tinted window, casting 
a cool shade, whilst the other side is jit up with a golden 
tint, from the yellow glass of a corresponding window,— 
the effect is quite magical. 

Many other exampies might be produced, but it is more 
than probable that you are each acquainted with severa) 
that have come under your own inspection. 

In churches where a large amount of light is not 
required, coloured glass or painted windows afford means 
of obtaining a rich glow of warm light, subduing, but 
without necessarily stinting, the amount of light surface ; 
it may be a question whether the light might not be more 
equally diffused if admitted from the roof, but for health 
and cheerfulness the southern should never be omitted. 
Care should be taken in designing any building for the 
assembly of many people to listen to and see one or more 
persons, that the listeners should not be compelled to sit 
or stand with a strong light facing them, and at the 
rear of those who ought to engage their atten 
otherwise their bodies become weary, and the mind wan- 
ders: from the strain upon the eyesight, a sort of sopori- 
fic influence is produced in spite of all efforts to the con- 








trary. It is for the avwidence of this that in large halls 


in the lighting of halls and galleries for the display | 


called, having either the colours yellow, blue, or red in pre- | 


by which a picture is seen and the picture itself ought not | 





| having been continued for a space of 155 years. Every 


one has some experience of the injurious effects of this 
tax, more especially when increased during the great war 
time. In the houses of the nobility lights in passages and 
corridors had been blocked up to avoid excess of taxation. 
In the houses of the middie classes, staircases, passages, 
water-closets, attics, and small rooms have been entirely 
deprived of all external light for the same reason ; in fact, 
it to a great extent prevented the introduction of the best 
sani measures. We can, however, scarcely wonder 
at the disinclination of the Government to repeal it, when 
we find that for one year, say 1847-8, it produced 
1,811,742/. upon 485,143 houses, 

In making any calculations as to the superficial area of 
light space required for the necessary proportion of light 
to any room, due consideration must be given to the 
medium through which the light passes, as it is well 
known that a certain proportion of light is absorbed in its 
passage through different kinds of glass or materials 
usually employed, such as rough plate, fluted, embossed, 
ground, coloured, and other glass: the light surface area 
must therefore be increased in proportion to the absorb- 
ing properties of the medium used. 

The strength of the light in a given space depends upon 
the intensity of the light, the distance and the angle 
of the incident light, the size of the wincow, and the 
depth of the shatt through which the light must pass: 
touching the last, other things being equal, that room is 
better lighted into which the light falls through the shal- 
lowest shaft. 

Mr. Hesketh, in a paper on the Admission of Day-light 
into Buildings, read at the Institute, in 1852, observes 
“that in forming any estimate of the light to be derived 
in any place, variableness in the sources of light must not 
be taken into consideration, but provision must be made, 
especiaily in our climate, for sufficiency under ordinarily 
unfavourable circumstances. For this reason, a southern 
aspect must be treated as a northern, and the zenith as 
the horizon. The hemisphere of the sky will therefore be 
considered as an equable source of light.” 

Professor Cockerell, in his lectures at the Royal Aca- 
demy, used to state that a skylight yielded four times the 
light of a window of the same area, but upon what autho- 
rity I know not. Doubtless, occasionally something 
should be given in favour of skylights, in consideration of 
the light falling at angles of incidence more favourable to 
the reflection and due diffusion of light in the apartment, 
but, as a rule, the same principles for calculation ought to 
guide in either instance as previously mentioned. __ 

In the measurement and proper distribution of light, 
several rules have been laid down by various authors, but 
scarcely any of a satisfactory nature. Palladio mentions 
that it appears to him proper, in conformity to the doctrine 
of Vitruvius, to divide the height of the side of the room 
into 33 parts, and to give to the height of the window 
two of these parts, and to the width one of these parts, 
less 1-6th. In another part he states that the window 
space should not be wider than 1-4th the width of the 
room, nor narrower than 1-5th, and that the height of 
each width should be 1-6th more than double its width ; 
but there does not appear to be any rule or suggestion for 
the number of windows in the side of a room, or the 
width of window opening in proportion to length of 
room. 

Mr. James Morris, who in 1734 published his “* Lectures 
on Architecture,’ &c., observes :—*'‘ Let the magnitude of 
the room be given. Multiply the length and breadth of 
the room together, and that product multiply by the height, 
and the square root of that sum will be the superficial 
contents in feet of the light space required.”’ 

Gwilt, in his ‘‘ Encyclopedia,” allows 1 foot of glass to 
100 cubic feet of room. 

In inquiring into the effect of light in a room, it is found 
that the distance to which light passes into a room after 
admission, though it makes no difference as to quantity 
(because exactly as the intensity of the light diminishes, 
so the area of the surface lighted increases, viz. as the 
square of the distance from the openings to the part where 
it falls), yet in a room is found much better 
lighted when the light passes far into a room than when 
only to a short distance. This effect is caused, perhaps, 
first by the eyes adapting themselves to particular lights 
by a slight alteration in their form, and thus, if a room be 
partially lighted, they adapt themselves to the stronger 
partial light, and the other parts appear more gloomy: 
for example, it is well known that, in case of an apart- 
ment long as compared with its width, windows of the 
same collective area at the narrow ends will light it much 
more effectually than if the same area of light were ad- 
mitted at its long side. In illustration let us refer to the 
ball-room at Windsor Castle, which is 90 feet long, 34 feet 


wide, and 33 feet high. This room is lighted trom the 
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northern narrower side by a window nearly occupying the 
width, and is supplied by an abundance of light; buat, had 
the same quantity of light been admitted from either of 
the long sides of the room, so many masses of shadow 
would have been introduced through the interposition of 
piers that its effect would have differed most widely from 
the airy aspect it now bears. This leads me to remark 
that no pier ought to exist, if possible, in the centre of the 
side to the room from which the light enters, as nothing 
more contributes to gloom and dark shadow. 

I had wished to have obtained some statistics with refe- 
rence to the superficial amount of window surface to the 
cubical contents of some well-known building, but it ap- 
pears, so far as I can ascertain, that there are scarcely 
any published statements connected with this matter, and, | 
consequently, being unable to make the necessary measure- 
ments for myself, | cannot found any new theory for de- | 
termining the proper amount of light space required for | 
different proportioned rooms, or to judge upon the relative | 
merits of Morris’s or Gwilt’s rules for the distribution of | 
light. Any information, therefore, that you can offer will | 
be a valuable addition to a subject upon which very little | 
has been given for our aid. The following may be found 
interesting :— Pantheon, exclusive of side chapels, propor- 
tion of area to light surface, 3,399 to 1; British Museum | 
reading-room, 212 to 1; Panopticon, Leicester-square, | 
385 to 1; but deduct, say 25 per cent. for staineg,and 
— glass, 513to 1; Sheepshanks Gallery, Brompton, 
36 to 1, 

These buildings show so wide a difference in their pro - 
portionseof cubical contents to light space, that I have 
worked out Morris’s rule, and have placed the result in 
the following, side by side with that suggested by Gwilt, 
and the actual amounts in these buildings :— 





} 


| Actual | Required | Required 
ae 








Cubic | light, or} ee y 
contents.| glass | Morris’s| Gwilt’s 
area. rule. rule. 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. 
Pantheon ...... 1,889,870 | 572 | 1,374 18,898 
British Museum | | 
Reading-room | 1,176,000 | 5,260 | 1,084 11,760 | 
Panopticon ....| 500,000 | 1,300 | ie eerre 
Allowing 25 per cent. less for | | 
coloured glass, ‘975 ......) 707 | 5,000 





From which you can draw your own conclusions. 

If in this paper I have been unable to inform you of 
anything with which you were not previously acquaiuted, 
I trust that i¢ will tend to fix an impression more firmly 
on your minds of the necessity of giving due importance 
in all your designs to the subject of light in all its 
bearings. 








THE ART-TREATMENT OF GRANITIC 
SURFACES, 


At the Society of Arts on Wednesday, March 
14th, a paper on this subject was read by 
Mr. John Bell, sculptor. Im the course of it he 
said :— 

Although granite has occasionally been worked | 
in this country locally, it did not come largely | 
into use in our national and large structures until 
within the last hundred years, old Westminster, and | 
Southwark and London bridges, by the Rennies, 
being nearly the earliest of these public works in 
which it was the main material. The style of 
workmanship adopted im these cases has been in 
blocks, large, simple, and massive; and whether 
in connection with large engineering works, other | 
public structures, or pedestals for public statues, | 
this appears the treatment proper for it. The) 
Egyptians treated it in the same manner, but 
with this difference, that they also added, to the | 
broad surfaces thus attained, a variety of decorated | 
and illustrative incised ornament. 

This has not been our practice up to the present | 
day, but it appears to me that we might adopt it | 
with advantage; that is, not of course by copying 
the Egyptian figures and hieroglyphics, but by | 
only following occasionally that incised method of | 
sculpture which may surely be held as proper for 
British granite as for Egyptian, and the illustra- 
tion of this idea forms the main object of this 


per. 

The hardness of this class of material is one of 
the considerations that render the vast architec- 
tural and sculptural works achieved by the ancient 
Egyptians so great a marvel. Although modern 
research has told us so much about Ancient 
Egypt, and, lit greatly by the lamp of that 
invaluable Rosetta stone in the British Museum, 
has so well deciphered the hieroglyphic writing, 
that an invitation to dinner and a reply might 
well pass between two “savans” in that cha- 
racter,—although we have found out so much 
about the history and manners and even domestic 
customs of ancient Egypt, we do not know how 
she worked her granite. 

The use of emery powder, and of the drill and 
wheel, has been suggested as having aided in 
cutting the incised work on granite, and any one 
who has witnessed the rapid manner in which this 
process cuts our hardest glass, hardly to be 
scratched even by anything but a diamond, will 
acknowledge the unexpected power of this process. 

It has also been conjectured that emery powder 
“@S used in sawing Egyptian granite. No 

maif, it was in polishing it, of which we have 
~epresentations, This, however, does not 





assist us much, as to the more general fashioning 
of the great granite structures of Egypt. One 
element of workmanship the ancient Egyptians 
possessed in profusion, under their despotic system, 
namely, that of labour and time. 

In our own country machinery has been applied 
to turning granite pillars, to working mouldings, 
and to polishing, but not as yet, 1 believe, to 
cutting decorations. Were there, however, sufli- 


cient encouragement for this class of work, we | 
should no doubt soon see the strong arm of steam | 


fashioning granite into art-forms as readily as 


arresting our larger operations in planing iron | 
As it is, how- | 


like wood, and rifling steel guns. 
ever, modern times have never as yet reached to 
the achievements of ancient Egypt, cither in the 
works of granite or the decoration of its surface. 
The Egyptian, besides his other obligations to 
the Nile, was also greatly indebted to it for his 
art, as thus it was chiefly from the flowers and 


plants with which it abounded that he drew his, 
| brore prevalent types of architecture. 


OF course 
I do not suggest that all the Egyptian art-forms 
were floral. 
floral, nor the obelisk. The temple, also, in itself 
is not a floral form; but no one can regard its 
facade, and view its more decorative architectural 
parts, as the capitals of the columns, without per- 
ceiving that they are floral forms. The shafts, 
also, are bundles of stems bound together, and the 
bases have the character of roots. The twogreat 


_ types from which mosi of these and their decora- 


tions arose are the papyrus aud the lotus. 
Most of my hearers are probably well aware of the 
usual treatment of relievo, or relief, in sculpture, 


|as in the Greek and Roman relievi in the British 
Museum, and as usually practised in the present, 


day. This consists of a flat surface or »ackground, 


from which the sculptured figures project more or | 


less. This has been the practice of this class of 


art among most uations, but it was not the prac- | 


tice of the Egyptiaus. Their figures in relievo 
did not project, but were rather impressed, being | 
tacked in, as it were, round the edges, into the 
surface, the highest part of the figures being only 
level with the surrounding plain face into which 
they were cut, and this is called incised relievo, in 
contradistinction to projecting relievo. 

I am, however, only, of course, suggesting the 
use of this kind of relievo, occasionally, in addi- 


| tion to that which is the general practice, and this 


only in reference to certain features of architecture 
wherein an unbroken general line of contour is_ 
desirable. Also, as regards material, in reference 
to granite, metal, and such hard stones as would 
retain the sharp lines of the bounding incision. I | 
conceive, however, that on a large scale, it is suit- 
able to granite surface specially, and tlris probably 
also more for the introduction of emblems and 
floral decoration than for any elaborate treatment 
of the human figure. For instance, 1 conceive it 
might occasionally be well introduced on the | 
granite pedestals of our public statues, as caleu- | 
lated to give them interest, and as relieving the 
surface without disturbing their simplicity. In| 
consequence, I am myself using it cautiously, and | 
in small degree, on the sides of the granite pe- | 
destal of tie Guards’ memorial, in Waterloo- | 
place. On each of the two sides of this, in in- | 
cised ornament, are being worked, besides the | 
names Alma, Inkermann, Sebastopol, a pair of | 
bayonets crossed, a wreath, and three stars, accord- | 
ing to the outline you see on the wails, which is 
a working drawing, full size. Of course this is | 
but a small instalment of this method, but I hope | 
it will meet with favour. 

The whole gist of what I would suggest amounts 
to this, that whereas we have now for the last 100 
years begun to use our native granite largely in 
public structures, yet we have not (except in some | 
isolated instances, in which the Egyptian architec- 
tural style and details have been followed in the 
decorations themselves—which is not what I sug- 
gest—as well as the method of incising) applied | 
this facile method nationally ; that is, using the | 
method, but applying it to forms and decorations | 
of our own time and country. I conceive that it | 
might be well if we did, and that in that case | 
it would open up a fine fresh field for design. 

The modes of working the granite in all the 
British quarries are, I believe, much atike. Holes 
are drilled, or jumped, as it is called, into the 


rock: these are supplied with gunpowder and | 


fired, and thus the great masses are blasted out, 
which are afterwards split into blocks with gear 
consisting of steel wedyes, and “ feathers,” as they 
are called. This bleck, in which you see these 
inserted, is partially split, the crack being started. 
They are afterwards fashioned with a large ham- 
mer, called a muckle, and pitching tool, aud 


The pyramid, for instance, is_not, 


|on the table. fa fine surface is required, it is 
| axed. 

When holes are to be made, they are fre- 
; quently, as I have said, jumped. The tool with 
which this is done consists of a long bar, thick in 
| the centre-te held by,-with-a-chiset ede at either 
end. It is used thus, by being raised and let fall 
| with a jumping motion, whence its name; and, 
| being turned partially after each blow, thus wins 
its way through the hardest block. Polishing, 
when required, is now done greatly by steam. 
This process much enhances the appearance of 
most granite, but is, from the hardness of the 
material, necessarily costly. In a general way 
| the cost of polishing may be set down as an addi- 
tion of one-half the previous price. Thus, if a 
|column costs 20/. fine axed, it will cost 30/. or 
something more, polished. 

With reference to the use of granite for drink- 
ing-fountains and the adoption of incised floral 
ornament, Mr. Bell said, it is a fact, which affords a 
pleasant proof of the influence of the agreeable in 
art over the mind, that people will stop and drink 
at_an agreeabie-looking drinking-fountain, who 
would not think of refreshing themselves at a 
pump with an iron ladle. Observation has fully 
tested this. Especially, therefore, does the making 
these features of pubiic utility pleasing, as wellas 
enduring, appear an appropriate subject of art. 
If they are to be made enduring, we may allow 
that no materials are better than granite and hard 
marble. Also,as they are, especially during the sum- 
| mer months, in much use, that kind of decoration 
which is least likely to be injured by the touch is 
that which may te thought frequently appro- 
priate. And the incised decoration which we have 
been considering has this advantage, that there is 
nothing to knock off, it being protected by being 
sunk. It also leaves the outer surface so as to be 
easily polished. 

Iam not saying, by any means, that these are 
the sole materials suitable for drinking-fountains. 
On the contrary, there are cases and situations 
where metal or other materials are preferable, and 
perhaps essential. Nor am I saying that incised 
ornament is the only kind of decoration suitable 
for such purposes. Quite the contrary: I only 
suggest it as one of the suitable methods. In 
whatever way, however, these objects of utility 
and social benefit are designed, it is important 
that they be designed suitably in each case in 
reference to their site, and so as to enhance and 
never to—detract-frem the surrounding features 
already existing, especially as, for public utility, 
they naturally occupy prominent situations. 

In accordance also with the impression that in 
all cases, when possible, decoration should tell 
some true tale ;—and in this respect, in the way of 
art suggestion, it is pleasant to know that our 
Flora is quite as graceful as that of any other 
country; old England being quite as fruitful in 
such suitable natural types as old Egypt ;—there 
are our beautiful ferns, with their feather-iike 
fronds, easily traced on the granite or marble, so 
many of which delight in the margins of pure 
water. There is the Phyllitis, or hart’s tomgue 
fern, either the plain or the fingered, which loves 
to hang from rocks which distil fair water, “ Les 
rochers qui pleurent,” as the French have it—the 
rocks which weep. 

Then there is our well-loved forget-me-not, the 
Myosotis palustris, which delights in the sides of 
brooks. ‘This, however, cannot be said of the iris, 
JSleur de luce, or white flag, which loves the shade 
of willows. 

Of all the British plants, however, of which the 
names, even as casually repeated, transport us, in 
imagination, to charming country haunts, none 
are so inviting, perhaps, for the present purpose as 
the beautiful white and yellow water-lilies of our 
waters—the Nymphea Alba, or white nymph, 


‘and the Nymphea Lutea, the yellow or golden 


lily :— 
Oh, Thames of many waters ! 
See on thy placid breast reclines 
The fairest of thy petalled daughters, 
That pure white nymph that bads and binds, 
In raft-lixe forms, her flowers and leaves, 
In flakes upon her glassy bed; 
And with her gold. hair’d sister weaves 
A chaplet for thy head. 

As regards, however, the whole question of 
| floral decoration, I trust I shall not be misunder- 
stood. No one would take exception more than 

myself to direct “natural ornament,” as it is 
called, forming the staple of art-decoration at all 
times. On the contrary, I only conceive it may 
occasioually be used with effect, and that the in- 
cised method we have been considering to-night 
affords one agreeable opportunity for the intro- 
duction of it in certain cases, on the surface of 





various picks, points, and chisels, such as you see 


granite and other hard stones. 
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LIGHT ; ITS INFLUENCE ON THE PROPER 
ARRANGEMENT IN THE PLANS OF 
BUILDINGS.* 


where no sun enters: the shading also of rooms, by 
large trees, suffered to grow too near our houses, is an 
evil much to be deplored. 

In our domestic buildings, windows should be arranged 
according to the purposes of the apartments to which 


Tue chief beauty of a building consists in the proper | they belong, whether to be used for morning or evening, 
adaptation of all its parts for the use and purpose for which | winter or summer, with some reference also to the direc- 
it is designed. Plans may be arranged with due regard tion of the winds, to encourage the admission of the 
to proportion and harmony of parts, with all the scientific more healthful breezes, and exclude, as much as possible, 
knowledge of the properties and value of building mate- | those « f an opposite quality. Let us place the morning or 
rials, yet fitness of purpose cannot be obtained unless the | breakfast-room towards the east; the drawing-room, 
subject of light (sunlight) in all its bearings be thoroughly | south; and the dining-room, west. To commence with 
considered, and the quantity as well as quality of light | and follow the sun all day, by this arrangement, the sun, 
necessary for the purpose intended be provided. __ | in the autumn and spring months, supersedes for a time 

Both the internal and external proportions of all build- | the necessity of large fires from the genial warmth it 
ings are dependent for their beauty and fitness on this all- gives to the entire apartments, as well as promoting ven- 
powerful medium, light, and its attendant shade; and | tilation, rendering them wholesome and agreeable. 
great has been the influence it has exercised on the build-| I need scarcely suggest that the cills of all windows 
ings and architecture of a!] nations, as well as upon the | should not be more than 2feet 9 inches, or 3 feet high above 
minds and habits of their inhabitants. How different is | the floor level, and that to all dwelling-rooms top lights or 
the treatment required for tropical climes to that of our | skylights should be avoided, if possible. On the northern 
northern countries, and how often have errors been | sides of dwellings should be placed. all those rooms for 
committed by the thoughtless in transplanting the build- | the storeage of provisions and other articles requiring 
ing designs of one country to that of another, the result to be kept in a cool and equal temperature and free from 
showing that different degrees of sunlight power can pro--| sun influence; but care must always be taken to pro- 
duce from the same edifice an impression of beauty and | vide for a free current of air, so as to prevent the rooms 
Celight in the one instance, and monotony or gloom in | becoming damp and unwholesome. On the upper floors | 





for lectures, concerts, and in theatres, where strong lights 
are required, they are carefully removed above the general 
eye line, or so shaded as not to interfere between the 
audience and the operators. 

For examples of churches and large halls, lighted from 
the roof, I could refer you to many which might be 
studied with considerable advantage :—St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook ; Madeleine, at Paris ; Pantheon, at Rome ; the 
Reading-room at the British Museum, and many others 
are familiar to most of you; but I still advocate the in. 
troduction of side lights as at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
as an additional means of light and veutilation, and as in 
the Panopticon, at Leicester-square. 

We must not overlook one very important duty which 
we may be called upon to perform,—that is to lay out new 
districts for building purposes,—nor forget that we: not 
only have to arrange the roads and streets to the best 
advantage, to obtain the best views, the best drainage, 
and the largest pecuniary returns to the owner of the 
soil, but that each house, whether detached or otherwise, 
shall have am share of air and sunshine, to avoid 
placing one side of a street always in shade, and the 
other monopolising the whole of the sunlight. This duty 
is too often forgotten, neglected, or avoided, causing an 
irreparable loss both to health to the occupiers, and in- 
terest to the owners. With the Building Acts, localand 
metropolitan, of the present century, it is not at all likely 
that the same errors as of old will be committed, in 


the other. Would the Parthenon create the sameinfluence | the bath-rooms, water-closets, and store-rooms may have | 
| the same aspect, but on no ‘account let the bed-rooms | allowing of narrow courts and streets to be erected often 
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upon the mind if seen in our own clime surrounded with 

the London atmosphere as when viewed in all its simplicity | 
and grandeur at Athens? or again, would our northern 
Gothic cathedrals and palaces, with their crisp and playful 
details, harmonise with the sunny land of Egypt? We 
might indeed obtain the dim, religious light effect in the 
interior for the Gothic cathedral, but would the Gothic 
exterior be viewed with equal pleasure in the one country 
as in the other > How many otherwise beautiful buildings 
have we not seen marred by want of proper attention to 
this subject, some parts possessing too great a glare, so as 
to distract attention, and others too much shade, render- 
ing them gloomy, inconvenient, and unhealthy. 

Let us proceed with an inquiry into the internal arrange- 
ments of the edifices of our own country, and the influence 
light bas upon the genera! health of man. 

In how few buildings do we find all the apartments, 
halls, corridors, passages, staircases, and other parts 
properly and efficiently lighted for the purposes intended, 

It may be easy, and we often have to resort to artificial 
and borrowed light to overcome an apparent defect ; but | 
this is only a poor substitute,—in fact, a sham, showing | 
either great laxity of principle or mental application in the 
ait of designing with truth. 

We must not suppose that the action of light upon the 
general health of man is immaterial, for the result of the | 
investigations on the subject has proved that a close and | 
intimate connection exists between it and the perform- 
ances of the higher functions of the animal and vegetable 
existence. 

Plant a seed, for instance, in a dark cellar, giving it 
every advantage but that of light: what is the consequence? 
It takes root and grows, doubtless, but the shoots it 
throws out, are they vigorous, and possessed of that 
healthy green colour, the effect of the existence of the 
healthy juices? No: pale and sickly, the plant droops, 
growing still, but never arriving at ftructifying maturity. 
As with vegetable so with enimal life. 

The natives of the deep dark forests of North America 
attest this by their unhealthy hue as much as the blanched 
plants of the gardener. That the very nature of the gases 
evolved by plants is altered by the absence of light is 
known to almost every one: that small animals are often 
perceptibly affected by its absence, is also we!l ascertained. 
It is known that if tadpoles are nourished with proper 
food, and exposed to the constantly renewed contact of 
water (so that their beneficial respiration may be main- 
tained), but are entirely deprived of light, their growth 
continues, but their metamorphosis into air-breathing 
animals is arrested, and they remain in the form of large 
tadpoles. 

It is also noted that persons who live in caves and 
cellars, or in very dark and narrow streets, are apt to pro- 
dace deformed children, and that men who work in mines 
are liable to disease and deformity beyond what the 
simple closeness of the air would be likely to produce. 

In many of our large towns are dark cellars, rooms, 
alleys, and lanes, in which the direct rays of the sun never 
enter, and which are inhabited by beings who grow up 
pale and sickly, their young stunted and deformed. As 
an instance of the value of sunlight, Dupytren, a celebrated 
continental physician, mentions the case of a French lady, 
whose disease baffled the skill of the most eminent medi- 
calmen. This lady resided in a dark room, in which the 
sun never shone, in one of the narrow streets of Paris. 
After a careful examination he was led to refer her com- 
plaint to the absence of light, and caused her to be re- 
moved to a more cheerful situation: the change was 
attended with the most beneficial results: all her com- 
plaints vanished. 

It is remarkable that Lavoisier, writing in the last cen- 
tury, should have placed light as an agent of health even 
before pure air. In fact, where you can obtain abundance 
of light, it is also generally possible to obtain a constant 
change of fresh air. 

If we look to the princip'es, at present so strongly ad- 
vocated, for the coustruction of medica] hospitals, we find 
that they consist in giving the largest possible amount of 
external wal] space to the wards, whereby both sunlight 
and fresh air can be admitted with the utmost facilities 
and to the largest extent. For examples I allude to the 
so-called ‘‘ Pavilion plan,’”” with windows facing each 
other on the opposite side walls, as adopted in the hos- 
pital at Bordeaux, the Lariboisi¢re and Beaujon hospitals 
at Paris, St. John’s at Brussels, the new hospital at 
Malines, and many others. 

Lremember reading, some short time since, evidence 
in reference to one of our military barracks, ie which 
Strorg and convincing proof was afforded that the 

soldiers, whose day-rcoms and dormitories were exposed 
solely to the north light, thereby removed from any sun 
influence, were affected with illness and decline to a very 
considerable proportion beyond those inhabiting the same 
barracks, but dwelling in rooms having a more southerly 


These several instances have been brought forward, not 
only to prove that life requires, in order to maintain 
heaith, a plentiful supply of light, but that the light in 
our dwellings should enter from the south, east, and west 
sides, rather than from the north. Every one knows how 
dismal and cold a room becomes with a northern aspect, 


* Read by Mr. Capes, at Architectural Association, as 








receive light only from the north side. If it be asserted | 
that it is necessary in all dwellings there should be some , 
saloons or sitting-rooms having a cool northern aspect for | 


the year, I should say, however tempting such ap# 
may appear, by all means avoid them; for,imall 
tial buildings, thatis with moderately thi 
as well as a more beneficial amount of eoolne 
obtained by a judicious arrangement of venti) 
blinds. In the former case you will render 
to receive a damp chill, while in the latter geu.ct 
a cool, invigorating, fresh atmosphere. ~~ 

in the lighting of halls and galleries for t 
of paintings and coloured materials, them 
considered the best, as being the most’ 
power, and more free from colour: y sunsh 
called, having either the colours yellow, or 
dominance, in accordance with the season of t) 
constantly varying in its intensity, would 
the due appreciation of the delicate tints in 
and materials. In the best arrang 
purposes the light is admitted from thet 
a horizontal or vertical surface, and it 
tial in a picture-gallery that the window 
by which a picture is seen and the pict 
both to come within the range of vision 







| Where a light is allowed to pass th i 


opening care must be taken to equ 
by the interception of ground glass or someot 
A custom prevails amongst the sellers of 
goods and other coloured fabrics, 
south-east and west windows of theif 
blue paper, so as to produce a neutral 
be remembered that light, with very Bare 
compound or heterogencous, producing @ 
primary colours. The pure light of 1 £ 
them in such ratio that, when whollyer p 
reflected or transmitted, they neutraliz 
produce white or neutral grey (which i@mer 
white having no predominant ye 







them in such ratio is often called brie 

light, the same as we obtain from thé Mo 
In 100 parts of white light there appes 
18 parts of yellow, 32 of red, and 50 of Bit 
intensity, or nearly as 3°5°8. When a 
primary colours occur—yellow and redj] 
or red and blue—they form secondagy 
green, or purple; and when they oegur 
which they are produced by white light, 
or nermal secondaries. Perhaps it Mim 
gressive to mention that in ordinary @l 
as is produced by gas, &c., the rays Brod 
yellow occur nearly in the same ratio 
in the white light; and as there is a@xe 
the rays producing blue, all that is nBew: 
produce white light is to interpose a tranSpas cscenyes 
of such depth of blue as to absorb that excess, 
such a portion of them to pass as is necessary to neutralize 
the rays producing blue, all of which have been allowed 
to pass. 

It is questionable what effect light passed through 
coloured glass or other mediums might have on the health 
of animals; but in reference to plants, botanists some- 














slight green shade, upon the impression that it tends to 
arrest the decomposing effect of the red rays, but with 
what success I have never ascertained. 

Many beautiful effects are to be produced in our build- 
ings by the judicious aid of coloured light, not only varie- 
gated, as that passing through painted or stained windows 
of several colours, but also with masses of monotone. I 
| can instance to you the Chapel of the Invalides, at Paris, 
where, to the best of my recollection, a cool grey light 
is admitted from the windows in the drum of the dome, 
whilst over the high altar is thrown a rich sunny tone 
from the orange-coloured windows at each side ; and at 
the rear is the white light of the large ball. 

I can also refer yon to an instance nearer home, viz., 
the monument to Princess Charlotte, in St. George’s 
Hall, Windsor. The recess in which this monument is 
placed having on one side a -tinted window, casting 
a coo! shade, whilst the other side is jit up with a golden 
tint, from the yellow glass of a corresponding window,— 
the effect is quite magical. 

Many other exampies might be produced, but it is more 
than probable that you are each acquainted with several) 
that have come under your own inspection. 

In churches where a large amount of light is not 
requ'red, coloured glass or painted windows afford means 
of obtaining a rich glow of warm light, subduing, but 
without necessarily stinting, the amount of light surface : 
it may be a question whether the light might not be more 
equally diffused if admitted from the roof, but for health 
and cheerfulness the southern should never be omitted, 
Care should be taken in designing any building for the 
assembly of many people to listen to and see one or more 
persons, that the listeners should not be compelled to sit 
or stand with a strong light facing them, and at the 
rear of those who ought to engage their attention, 
otherwise their bodies become weary, and the mind wan- 
ders: from the strain upon the eyesight, a sort of sopori- 
fic influence is produced in spite of all efforts te the con- 





elsewhere mentioned. 


trary. Itis for the avuidence of this that in large halls 


summer use, or to take refuge in during the hot season of have become hotbeds 


times use for glazing their conservatories glass having a | 


without other means of access, than small arched open- 
ings at either end, and with our improved medical health 
knowledge, we are not at all surprised that these should 
of disease and vice. Nor can we 
tax upon light and air, called the 












| the reflection an i jon 6 iW" the spartmenyy 
| but, as a rale, the same principles for calculation ought to 
guide in either instance as previously mentioned. 

In the measurement and proper distribution of light, 
| several rules have been laid down by various authors, but 
| scarcely any of a satisfactory nature. Palladio mentions 
| that it appears to him proper, in conformity to the doctrine 
| of Vitruvius, to divide the height of the side of the room 
/into 34 part», and to give to the height of the window 
| two of these parts, and to the width one of these parts, 
| less 1-6th. Im another part he states that the window 
| space should not be wider than 1-4th the width of the 
/ room, nor narrower than 1-5th, and that the height of 
| each width should be 1-6th more than double its width ; 
| but there does not appear to be any rule or suggestion for 
| the number of windows in the side of a room, or the 
| width of window opening in proyortion to length of 
| room. 

Mr. James Morris, who in 1734 published his “* Lectures 
on Architecture,” &c., observes :—'‘ Let the magnitude of 
the room be given. Multiply the length and breadth of 
the room together, and that product multiply by the height, 
and the square root of that sum will be the superficial 
contents in feet of the light space required.” 

Gwilt, in his ‘‘ Encyclopedia,” allows 1 foot of glass to 
100 cubic feet of room. 

In inquiring into the effect of light in a room, it is found 
that the distance to which light passes into a room after 
admission, thongh it makes no difference as to quantity 
(because exactly as the intensity of the light diminishes, 
so the area of the surface lighted increases, viz. as the 

q of the dist from the openings to the part where 
it falls), yet in practice a room is found much better 
lighted when the light passes far into a room than when 
only to a short distance. This effect is caused, perhaps, 
first by the eyes adapting themselves to particular lights 
by a slight alteration in their form, and thus, if a room be 

y lighted, they adapt themselves to the stronger 

light, and the other parts appear more gloomy: 
for example, it is well known that, in case of an 
ment long as compared with its width, windows of the 
same collective area at the narrow ends will light it much 
more effectually than if the same area of light were ad- 
mitted at its long side. In illustration let us refer to the 
ball-room at Windsor Castle, which is 90 feet long, 34 feet 
wide, and 33 feet high. This room is lighted from the 
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northern narrower side by a window nearly occupying the 
width, and is supplied by an abundance of light; but, had 
the same quantity of light been admitted from either of 
the long sides of the room, so many masses of shadow 
would have been introduced through the interposition of 
piers that its effect would have differed most widely from 
the airy aspect it now bears. This leads me to remark 
that no pier ought to exist, if possible, in the centre of the 
side to the room from which the light enters, as nothing 
more contributes to gloom and dark shadow. 

I had wished to have obtained some statistics with refe- 
rence to the superficial amount of window surface to the 
cubical contents of some well-known building, but it ap- 
pears, so far as I can ascertain, that there are scarcely 
any published statements connected with this matter, and, | 
cc quently, being ble to make the necessary measure- 
ments for myself, I cannot found any new theory for de- | 
termining the proper amount of light space required for | 
different proportioned rooms, or to judge upon the relative | 
merits of Morris’s or Gwilt’s rules for the distribution of 
light. Any information, therefore, that you can offer will 
be a valuable addition to a subject upon which very little | 
has been given for our aid. The following may be found 
interesting :— Pantheon, exclusive of side chapels, propor- 
tion of area to light surface, 3,399 to 1; British Museam | 
reading-room, 212 to 1; Panopticon, Leicester-square, | 
385 to 1; but deduct, say 25 per cent. for staineg,and 
— glass, 513 to 1; Sheepshanks Gallery, Brompton, | 
36 to 1. 

These buildings show so wide a difference in their pro- 
portions of cubical contents to light space, that I have 
worked out Morris’s rule, and have placed the result in 
the following, side by side with that suggested by Gwilt, 
andthe actual amounts in these buildings :— 
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assist us much, as to the more general fashioning | 
of the great granite structures of Egypt. One| 
element of workmanship the ancient Egyptians 


on oa table. Ifa fine surface is required, it is 
axed. 
When holes are to be made, they are fre- 


possessed in profusion, under their despotic system, | quently, as I have said, jumped. The tool with 
namely, that of labour and time. which this is done consists of a long bar, thick in 
In our own country machinery has been applied | the centre to hold by, with a chisel edge at either 
to turning granite pillars, to working mouldings, | end. It is used thus, by being raised and let fall 
and to polishing, but not as yet, I believe, to with a jumping motion, whence its name; and, 
cutting decorations. Were there, however, sufli- | being turned partially after each blow, thus wins 
cient encouragement for this class of work, we | its way through the hardest block. Polishing, 
should no doubt soon see the strong arm of steam | when required, is now done greatly by steam. 
fashioning granite into art-forms as readily as This process much enhances the appearance of 
arresting our larger operations in planing iron | most granite, but is, from the hardness of the 
like wood, and rifling steel guns. As it is, how- | material, necessarily costly. In a general way 
ever, modern times have never as yet reached to the cost of polishing may be set down as an addi- 
the achievements of ancient Egypt, either in the tion of one-half the previous price. Thus, if a 
works of granite or the decoration of its surface. | column costs 20/. fine axed, it will cost 30/. or 
The Egyptian, besides his other obligations to something more, polished. 
the Nile, was also greatly indebted to it for his| With reference to the use of granite for drink- 
art, as thus it was chiefly from the flowers and ing-fountains and the adoption of incised floral 





| plants with which it abounded that he drew his, ornament, Mr. Bell said, it isa fact, which affords a 
| mfore prevalent types of architecture. Of course pleasant proof of the influence of the agreeable in 


I do not suggest that all the Egyptian art-forms art over the mind, that people will stop and drink 


were floral. The pyramid, for instance, is not 
floral, nor the obelisk. The temple, also, in itself 
is not a floral form; but no one can regard its 
facade, and view its more decorative architectural 


at an agreeable-looking drinking-fountain, who 
would not think of refreshing themselves at a 
pump with an iron ladle. Observation has fully 
tested this, Especially, therefore, does the making 


“a anniwedimarts.as the capitals of the columns, without per- | these features of public utility pleasing, as wellas 














day, but it appears to me that we might adopt it | 


it they are floral forms. The shafts, 
ndles of stems bound together, and the 
the character of roots. The two great 
which most of these and their decora- 
are the papyrus and the lotus. 
ay hearers are probably well aware of the | 
ment of relievo, or relief, in sculpture, | 
Greek and Roman relievi in the British 
and as usually practised in the present 
consists of a flat surface or background, 
& the sculptured figures project more or | 
& has been the practice of this class of 
Zimost uations, but it was not the prac- | 
e@ Egyptiaus. Their figures in relievo| 
roject, but were rather impressed, being | 
» as it were, round the edges, into the | 
he highest part of the figures being only | 
h the surrounding plain face into which 
‘ecut, and this is called incised relievo, in 
stinction to projecting relievo. | 
however, only, of course, suggesting the 
his kind of relievo, occasionally, in addi- 
hat which is the general practice, and this 
*eference to certain features of architecture 
«an unbroken general line of contour is 
@, Also, as regards material, in reference 
ite, metal, and such hard stones as would 
she sharp lines of the bounding incision. I 
‘e, however, that on a large scale, it is suit- 
granite surface specially, and this probably 
re for the introduction of emblems and 
decoration than for any elaborate treatment | 
‘human figure. For instance, I conceive it) 
i; occasionally be well introduced on the_ 
te pedestals of our public statues, as calcu- 
to give them interest, and as relieving the 
se without disturbing their simplicity. In 
quence, I am myself using it cautiously, and | 
aall degree, on the sides of the granite pe- | 


s has not been our practice wp to the present | destal of tie Guards’ memorial, in Waterloo- | 
On each of the two sides of this, in in-| rochers qui pleurent,” as the French have it—the 


place. 


enduring, appear an appropriate subject of art. 
If they are to be made enduring, we may allow 
that no materials are better than granite and hard 
marble. Also, as they are, especially during the sum- 
mer months, in much use, that kind of decoration 
which is least likely to be injured by the touch is 
that which may te thought frequently appro- 
priate. And the incised decoration which we have 
been considering has this advantage, that there is 
nothing to knock oif, it being protected by being 
sunk. It also leaves the outer surface so as to be 
easily polished. 

Iam not saying, by any means, that these are 
the sole materials suitable for drinking-fountains. 
On the contrary, there are cases and situations 
where metal or other materials are preferable, and 
perhaps essential. Nor am I saying that incised 
ornament is the only kind of decoration suitable 
for such purposes. Quite the contrary: I only 
suggest it as one of the suitable methods. In 
whatever way, however, these objects of utility 
and social benefit are designed, it is important 
that they be designed suitably in each case in 
reference to their site, and so as to enhance and 
never to detract from the surrounding features 
already existing, especially as, for public utility, 
they naturally occupy prominent situations. 

In accordance also with the impression that in 
all cases, when possible, decoration should tell 
some true tale ;—and in this respect, in the way of 
art suggestion, it is pleasant to know that our 
Flora is quite as graceful as that of any other 
country; old England being quite as fruitful in 
such suitable natural types as old Egypt ;—there 
are our beautiful ferns, with their feather-like 
fronds, easily traced on the granite or marble, so 
many of which delight in the margins of pure 
water. There is the Phyllitis, or hart’s tomgue 
fern, either the plain or the fingered, which loves 
to hang from rocks which distil fair water, “ Les 


with advantage; that is, not of course by copying cised ornament, are being worked, besides the | rocks which weep. 


the Egyptian figures and hieroglyphics, but by | 
only following occasionally that incised method of | 
sculpture which may surely be held as proper for 
British granite as for Egyptian, and the illustra- 
tion of this idea forms the main object of this 


per. 

The hardness of this class of material is one of 
the considerations that render the vast architec- 
tural and sculptural works achieved by the ancient 
Egyptians so great a marvel. Although modern 
research has told us so much about Ancient 
Egypt, and, lit greatly by the lamp of that 
invaluable Rosetta stone in the British Museum, 
has so well deciphered the hieroglyphic writing, 
that an invitation to dinner and a reply might 
well pass between two “ savans” in that cha- 
racter,—although we have found out so much 
about the history and manners and even domestic 
customs of ancient Egypt, we do not know how 
she worked her granite. 

The use of emery powder, and of the drill and 
wheel, has been suggested as having aided in 
cutting the incised work on granite, and any one 
who has witnessed the rapid manner in which this 
process cuts our hardest glass, hardly to be 
scratched even by anythiug but a diamond, will 
acknowledge the unexpected power of this process. 

It has also been conjectured that emery powder 
“@S used in sawing Egyptian granite. No 

mait, it was in polishing it, of which we have 





~epresentations. This, however, does not 


names Alma, Inkermann, Sebastopol, a pair of | 
bayonets crossed, a wreath, and three stars, accord- | 
ing to the outline you see on the walls, which is 
a working drawing, full size. 
but a small instalment of this method, but I hope | 
it will meet with favour. 

The whole gist of what I would suggest amounts | 
to this, that whereas we have now for the last 100 
years begun to use our native granite largely in 
public structures, yet we have not (except in some | 
isolated instances, in which the Egyptian architec- 
tural style and details have been followed in the 
decorations themselves—which is not what I sug- 
gest—as well as the method of incising) applied | 
this facile method nationally ; that is, using the | 
method, but applying it to forms and decorations | 
of our own time and country. I conceive that it | 
might be well if we did, and that in that case | 
it would open up a fine fresh field for design. 

The modes of working the granite in all the| 
British quarries are, I believe, much alike. Holes | 
are drilled, or jumped, as it is called, into the} 
rock: these are supplied with gunpowder and | 
fired, and thus the great masses are blasted out, | 
which are afterwards split into blocks with gear 
consisting of steel wedges, and “ feathers,” as they 
are called. This block, in which you see these 
inserted, is partially split, the crack being siarted. 
They are afterwards fashioned with a large ham- 
mer, called a muckle, and pitching tool, and 
various picks, points, and chisels, such as you see 





Then there is our well-loved forget-me-not, the 
Myosotis palustris, which delights in the sides of 
brooks. ‘This, however, cannot be said of the iris, 


Of course this is | fleur de luce, or white flag, which loves the shade 


of willows. 

Of all the British plants, however, of which the 
names, even as casually repeated, transport us, in 
imagination, to charming country haunts, none 
are so inviting, perhaps, for the present purpose as 
the beautiful white and yellow water-lilies of our 
waters—the Nymphaea Alba, or white nymph, 
and the Nymphea Lutea, the yellow or golden 
lily :— 

Oh, Thames of many waters ! 
See on thy placid breast reclines 
The fairest of thy petalled daughters, 
That pure white nymph that bads and binds, 
In raft-lixe forms, her flowers aud leaves, 
In flakes upon her glassy bed; 
And with her gold-hair’d sister weaves 
A chaplet for thy head. 

As regards, however, the whole question of 
floral decoration, I trust I shall not be misunder- 
stood. No one would take exception more than 
myself to direct “natural ornament,” as it is 
called, forming the staple of art-decoration at all 
times. On the contrary, I only conceive it may 
occasioually be used with effect, and that the in- 
cised method we have been considering to-night 
affords one agreeable opportunity for the intro- 
duction of it in certain cases, on the surface of 
granite and other hard stones. 
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LIGHT ; ITS INFLUENCE ON THE PROPER 
ARRANGEMENT IN THE PLANS OF 
BUILDINGS.* 


Tue chief beauty of a building consists in the proper 
adaptation of allits parts for the use and purpose for which 
it is designed. Plans may be arranged with due regard 
to proportion and harmony of parts, with all the scientific 
knowledge of the properties and value of building mate- 
rials, yet fitness of purpose cannot be obtained unless the 
subject of light (sunlight) in all its bearings be thoroughly 
considered, and the quantity as well as quality of light 
necessary for the purpose intended be provided. 

Both the internal and external proportions of all build- 
ings are dependent for their beauty and fitness on this all- 


lwhere no sun enters: the shading also of rooms, by 


large trees, suffered to grow too near our houses, is an 
evil much to be deplored. 

In our domestic buildings, windows should be arranged 
according to the purposes of the apartments to which 
| they belong, whether to be used for morning or evening, 
| winter or sammer, with some reference also to the direc- 

tion of the winds, to encourage the admission of the 
more healthful breezes, and exclude, as much as possible, 
| those «f an opposite quality. Let us place the morning or 
| breakfast-room towards the east; the drawing-room, 
south; and the dining-room, west. To commence with 
and follow the sun all day, by this arrangement, the sun, 
| in the autumn and spring months, supersedes for a time 
the necessity of large fires from the genial warmth it 
| gives to the entire apartments, as well as promoting ven- 





I need scarcely suggest that the cills of all windows 


powerful medium, light, and its attendant shade ; and | tilation, rendering them wholesome and agreeable. 

great has been the influence it has exercised on the build- 

ings and architecture of a’l nations, as well as upon the | should not be more than 2 feet 9 inches, or 3 feet high above 
minds and habits of their inhabitants. How different is | the floor level, and that to all dwelling-rooms top lights or 
the treatment required for tropical climes to that of our | skylights should be avoided, if possible. On the northern 
northern countries, and how often have errors been sides of dwellings should be placed. all those rooms for 
committed by the thoughtless in transplanting the build- | the storeage of provisions and other articles requiring 
ing designs of one country to that of another, the result | to be kept in a cool and equal temperature and free from 
showing that different degrees of sunlight power can pro- | sun influence ; but care must always be taken to pro- 
duce from the same edifice an impression of beauty and | vide for a free current of air, so as to prevent the rooms 
delight in the one instance, and monotony or gloom in | becoming damp and unwholesome. On the upper floors 
the other. Would the Parthenon create the sameinfluence | the bath-rooms, water-closets, and store-rooms may have 
upon the mind if seen in our own clime surrounded with | the same aspect, but on no account let the bed-rooms 





the London atmosphere as when viewed in all its simplicity | receive light only from the north side. If it be asserted 
and grandeur at Athens? or again, would our northern | that it is necessary in all dwellings there should be some | 


for lectures, concerts, and in theatres, where strong lights 
are required, they are carefully removed above the general 
eye line, or so shaded as not to interfere between the 
audience and the operators, 

For examples of churches and large halls, lighted from 
the roof, I could refer you to many which might be 
studied with considerable advantage :—St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook ; Madeleine, at Paris; Pantheon, at Rome ; the 
Reading-room at the British Museum, and many others 
are familiar to most of you; but I still advocate the in- 
troduction of side lights as at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
as an additional means rose a tmna 
the Panopticon, at Leicester-square. 

We must not overlook one very important duty which 
we may be called upon to perform,—that is to lay out new 
districts for building purposes,—nor forget that we not 
only have to arrange the and streets to the best 
advantage, to obtain the best views, the best drainage, 
and the largest pecuniary returns to the ownerof the 
soil, but that each house, whether detached or otherwise, 
shall have ample share of air and sunshine, to avoid 
placing one side of a street always in shade, and the 
other monopolising the whole of the sunlight. This duty 
is too often forgotten, neglected, or avoided, causing an 
i loss both to health to the occupiers, and in- 
terest to the owners. With the Building Acts, local.and 
metropolitan, of the present century, it is not at all likely 
that the same errors as of old will be committed, in 
allowing of narrow courts and streets to be erected 
without other means of access, than small arched open- 
ings at either end, and with our improved medical health 


Gothic cathedrals and palaces, with their crisp and playful H 
details, harmonise with the sunny land of Egypt? We | 
might indeed obtain the dim, religious light effect in the | 
interior for the Gothic cathedral, but wonld the Gothic 
exterior be viewed with equal pleasure in the one country | 
as in the other ? How many otherwise beautiful buildings | 
have we not seen marred by want of proper attention to | 
this subject, some parts possessing too great a glare, so as 
to distract attention, and others too much shade, render- 
ing them gloomy, inconvenient, and unhealthy. 

Let as proceed with an inquiry into the internal arrange- 
ments of the edifices of our own country, and the influence 
light has upon the general health of man. 

In how few buildings do we find all the apartments, | 
halls, corridors, passages, staircases, and other parts | 
properly and efficiently lighted for the purposes intended. | 

It may be easy, and we often have to resort to artificial | 
and borrowed light to overcome an apparent defect ; but 
this is only a poor substitute,—in fact, a sham, showing 
either great laxity of principle or mental application in the | 
art of designing with truth. j 

We must not suppose that the action of light upon the | 
general health of man is immaterial, for the result of the | 
investigations on the subject has proved that a close and | 
intimate connection exists between it and the perform. | 
ances of the higher functions of the animal and vegetable | 
existence. | 

Plant a seed, for instance, in a dark cellar, giving it 
every advantage but that of light: what is the consequence? | 
It takes root and grows, doubtless, but the shoots it 
throws out, are they vigorous, and possessed of that | 
healthy green colour, the effect of the existence of the 
healthy juices? No: pale and sickly, the plant droops, 
growing still, but never arriving at fructifying maturity. 
As with vegetable so with enimal life. 

The natives of the deep dark forests of North America 
attest this by their unhealthy hue as much as the blanched 
plants of the gardener. That the very nature of the gases 
evolved by plants is altered by the absence of light is 
known to almost every one: that small animals are often 
perceptibly afiected by its absence, is also we!l ascertained. 
it is known that if tadpoles are nourished with proper 
food, and exposed to the constantly renewed contact of 
water (so that their beneficial respiration may be main- 
tained), but are entirely deprived of light, their growth 
continues, but their metamorphosis into air-breathing 
animals is arrested, and they remain in the form of large 
tadpoles. 

It is also noted that persons who live in caves and 
cellars, orin very dark and narrow streets, are apt to pro- 
dace deformed children, and that men who work in mines 
are liable to disease and deformity beyond what the | 
simple closeness of the air would be likely to produce. 

In many of our large towns are dark cellars, rooms, 
alleys, and lanes, in which the direct rays of the sun never | 
enter, and which are inhabited by beings who grow up | 
pale and sickly, their young stunted and deformed. As | 
an instance of the value of sunlight, Dupytren, a celebrated 
continental physician, mentions the case of a French lady, 
whose disease baffled the skill of the most eminent medi- 
calmen. This lady resided in 4 dark room, in which the 
sun never shone, in one of the narrow streets of Paris. 
After a careful examination he was led to refer her com- 
plaint to the absence of light, and caused her to be re- 
moved to a more cheerful situation: the change was 
attended with the most beneficial results: all her com- 
plaints vanished. 

It is remarkable that Lavoisier, writing in the last cen- 
tury, should have placed light as an agent of health even | 
before pure air. In fact, where you can obtain abundance | 
of light, it is also generally possible to obtain a constant | 
change of fresh air. 

If we iook to the princip'es, at present so strongly ad- 
vocated, for the coustruction of medical hospitals, we find 
that they consist in giving the largest possible amount of 
external wall space to the wards, whereby both sunlight | 
and fresh air can be admitted with the utmost facilities 
and to the largest extent. For examples I allade to the 
so-called *‘ Pavilion plan,” with windows facing each 
other on the opposite side walls, as adopted in the hos- 
pital at Bordeaux, the Lariboisi¢re and Beaujon hospitals 
at Paris, St. John’s at Brussels,.the new hospital at 
Malines, and many others. 

Lremember reading, some short time since, evidence 
in reference to one of our military barracks, ie which 
strorg and convincing proof was afforded that the 
soldiers, whose day-rcoms and dormitories were exposed 
solely to the north light, thereby removed from any sun 
influence, were affected with illness and decline to a very 
considerable proportion beyond those inhabiting the same 
barracks, but dwelling in rooms having a more southerly 








These several instances have been brought forward, not 
only to prove that life requires, in order to maintain 
health, a plentiful supply of light, but that the light in 
our dwellings should enter from the south, east, and west 
sides, rather than from the north. Every one knows how 
dismal] and cold a room becomes with a northern aspect, 








* Read by Mr. Capes, at Archit i 
elsewhere mentioned. rr 
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saloons or sitting-rooms having a cool northern aspectfor knowledge, we are not at all surprised that these should 
summer use, or fo take refuge in during the hot season of | have become hotbeds of disease and vice. Nor can we 
the year, I should say, however tempting such apartments ever suppose that the tax upon light and air, called the 
may appear, by all means avoid them; for in all substan- window-tax, will again be proposed or submitted to. This 
tial buildings, that is with moderately thick walls, an equal tax, born in 1696, is said to have owed its existence to an 
as well as a more beneficial amount of coolness can be extensive clipping of the coin of the realm. This general 
obtained by a judicious arrangement of ventilation and | clipping of the coin having necessitated its re-coinage, a 
blinds. In the former case you will render yourself liable great reduction in the revenue followed; the tax was to 
to receive a damp chill, while in the latter youcan produce have existed only seven years, and itexpired only in 1851, 
a cool, invigorating, fresh atmosphere. | having been continued for a space of 155 years. Every 
in the lighting of halls and galleries for the display one has some experience of the injurious effects of this 
of paintings and coloured materials, the northern aspect is tax, more especially when increased during the great war 
considered the best, as being the most equal in its light time. In the houses of the nobility lights in passages and 
power, and more free from colour: the sunshine, as it is corridors had been blocked up to avoid excess of taxation. 
called, having either the colours yellow, blue, or red in pre- | In the houses of the middle classes, staircases, passages, 
dominance, in accordance with the season of the year,and water-closets, attics, and small rooms have been entirely 
constantly varying in its intensity, would interfere with deprived of all external light for the same reason ; in fact, 
the due appreciation of the delicate tints in the paintings it to a great extent prevented the introduction of the best 
and materials. In the best arranged galleries for these Sanitary measures. We can, however, scarcely wonder 
purposes the light is admitted from the top either through at the disinclination of the Government to repeal it, when 
a horizontal or vertical surface, and it is the more ante me = é that ~ en year, say 1847-8, it produced 
tial in a picture-gallery that the window or source of light 1,811,742/. upon 485, 0 . 
by wna picture is seen and the picture itself ought not In making any calculations as to the superficial area of 
both to come within the range of vision at the same time. light space required for the necessary proportion of light 
Where a light is allowed to pass through a horizontal to any room, due consideration must be given to the 
opening care must be taken to equalize the rays of light medium through which the light passes, as it is weil 
by the interception of ground glass or some other medium. known that a certain proportion of light is absorbed in its 
A custom prevails amongst the sellers of Manchester passage through different kinds of glass or materials 
goods and other coloured fabrics, to partially line the Usually employed, such as rough plate, fluted, embossed, 
south-east and west windows of their sale-rooms with ground, coloured, and other glass: the light surface area 
blue paper, so as to produce a neutral grey tint. It must must therefore be increased in proportion to the absorb- 
be remembered that light, with very rare exceptions, is ivg properties of the medium used. 
compound or heterogencous, producing two or all of the _ The strength of the light in a given space depends upon 
primary colours. The pure light of the sun produces the intensity of the light, the distance and the angle 
them in such ratio that, when wholly or proportionally Of the incident light, the size of the wincow, and the 
reflected or transmitted, they neutralize each other, and depth of the shatt through which the light must pass: 
produce white or neutral grey (which is merely a shade of , touching the last, other things being equal, that room is 
white having no predominant colour), and light producing _ better lighted into which the light falls through the shal- 
them in such ratio is often called briefly white or neutral lowest shaft. 


light, the same as we obtain from the northern aspect. | 
In 100 parts of white light there appear to be about 

18 parts of yellow, 32 of red, and 50 of blue, all of equal | 
intensity, or nearly as 3*5°8. When only two of the 

primary colours occur—yellow and red, yellow and blue, | 
or red and blue—they form secondary colours, orange, | 
green, or purple; and when they occur in the ratio in 

which they are produced by white light, they form perfect | 
or normal secondaries. Perhaps it may not be too di- | 
gressive to mention that in ordinary artificial light, such | 
as is produced by gas, &c., the rays producing red and | 


Mr. Hesketh, in a paper on the Admission of Day-light 
into Buildings, read at the Institute, in 1852, observes 
‘that in forming any estimate of the light to be derived 
in any place, variabieness in the sources of light must not 
be taken into consideration, but provision must be made, 
especially in our climate, for sufficiency under ordinarily 
unfavourable circumstances. For this reason, a southern 
aspect must be treated as a northern, and the zenith as 
the horizon. The hemisphere of the sky will therefore be 
considered as an equable source of light.’’ 

Professor Cockerell, in his lectures at the Royal Aca- 


yellow occur nearly in the same ratio in which they occur demy, used to state that a skylight yielded four times the 
in the white light; and as there is an excess of them over | light of a window of the same area, but upon what autho- 
the rays producing blue, all that is necessary in order to | Tity I know not. Doubtless, occasionally something 
produce white light is to interpose a transparent medium | Should be given in favour of skylights, in consideration of 
of such depth of blue as to absorb that excess, allowing | the light falling at angles of incidence more favourable to 
such a portion of them to pass as is necessary to neutralize | se epee — pono pap ow in Po ape rwo Ne pin red 
i i ut, as aru 

aaa es guide in either Sestanet os orevineatty mentioned. —_ 

It is questionable what effect light passed through In the measurement and proper distrioution of light, 
coloured glass or other mediums might have on the health | ¢veral rules have been laid down by various authors, but 
of animals; but in reference to plants, botanists some- | scarcely any of a satisfactory nature. Palladio mentions 
times use for glazing their conservatories glass having a | that it appears to him proper, in west peregees Ee F = 
slight green shade, upon the impression that it tends to | Of Vitruvius, to divide the height of the side of the room 
arrest the decomposing effect of the red rays, but with | into 34 parts, and to give to the height of the window 
what success I have never ascertained. | two of these parts, and to the width one of these parts, 

Many beautiful effects are to be produced in our build- less 1-6th. In another part he states that the window 
ings by the judicious aid of coloured light, not only varie- | space should not be wider than 1.4th the width of the 
gated, as that passing through painted or stained windows TOom, nor narrower than 1-5th, and that the height of 
of several colours, but also with masses of monotone. I | each width should be 1-6th more than double its width ; 
can instance to you the Chapel of the Invalides, at Paris, but there does not appear to be any rule or suggestion for 
where, to the best of my recollection, a cool grey light the number of windows in the side of @ room, or the 
is admitted from the windows in the drum of the dome, | Width of window opening in proportion to length of 
whilst over the high altar is thrown a rich sunny tone | room. hs se Pa 
from the orange-coloured windows at each side; and at| Mr. James Morris, who in 1734 published his “ Lectures 
the rear is the white light of the large ball. | on Architecture,’’ &c., observes :—** Let the magnitude of 

I can also refer you to an instance nearer home, viz., the room be given. Multiply the length and breadth of 
the monument to Princess Charlotte, in St. George’s | the room together, and that product multiply by the height, 
Halil, Windsor. The recess in which this monument is | and the square root of that sum will be the superficial 


placed having on one side a purple-tinted window, casting 
a cool shade, whilst the other side is lit up with a golden 
tint, from the yellow glass of a corresponding window,— 
the effect is quite magical. 

Many other examples might be produced, but it is more 
than probable that you are each acquainted with several] 
that have come under your own inspection. 

In churches where a large amount of light is not 
requ'red, coloured glass or painted windows afford means 
of obtaining a rich glow of warm light, subduing, but 
without necessarily stinting, the amount of light surface : 
it may be a question whether the light might not be more 
equally diffused if admitted from the roof, but for health 
and cheerfulness the southern should never be omitted, 
Care should be taken in designing any building for the | 
assembly of many people to listen to and see one or more 
persons, that the listeners should not be compelled to sit 
or stand with a strong light facing them, and at the 
rear of those who ought to engage their attention, 
otherwise their bodies become weary, and the mind wan- 
ders: from the strain upon the eyesight, a sort of sopori- 
fic influence is produced in spite of ail efforts to the con- 
trary. Itis for the avvidence of this that in large hails 





contents in feet of the light space required.’’ 

Gwilt, in his ‘* Ency ia,”’ allows 1 foot of glass to 
100 cubic feet of room. 

In inquiring into the effect of light in a room, it is found 
that the distance to which light passes into a room after 
admission, though it makes no difference as to quantity 
(because exactly as the intensity of the light diminishes, 
so the area of the surface lighted increases, viz. as the 
square of the distance from the openings to the part where 
it falls), yet in practice a room is found much better 
lighted when the light passes far into a room than when 
only to a short distance. This effect is caused, perhaps, 
first by the eyes adapting themselves to particular lights 
by a slight alteration in their form, and thus, if a room be 
partially lighted, they adapt themselves to the stronger 
partial light, and the other parts appear more gloomy : 
for example, it is well known that, in case of an 
ment long as campared with its width, windows of the 
same collective area at the narrow ends will light it much 
more effectually than if the same area of light were ad- 
mitted at its long side. In illustration let us refer to the 
balil-room at Windsor Castle, which is 90 feet long, 34 feet 
wide, and 33 feet high. This room is lighted trom the 
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northern narrower side by a window nearly occupying the 
width, and is supplied by an abundance of light; but, had 
the same quantity of light been admitted from either of 
the long sides of the room, so many masses of shadow 
would have been introduced through the interposition of 
piers that its effect would have differed most widely from 
the airy aspect it now bears. This leads me to remark 
that no pier ought to exist, if possible, in the centre of the 
side to the room from which the light enters, as nothing 
more contributes to gloom and dark shadow. 

I had wished to have obtained some statistics with refe- 
rence to the superficial amount of window surface to the 
cubical contents of some well-known building, but it ap- 
pears, so far as I can ascertain, that there are scarcely | 
any published statements connected with this matter, and, | 
juently, being ble to make the necessary measure- | 
ments for myself, | cannot found any new theory for de- | 
termining the proper amount of light space required for 
different proportioned rooms, or to judge upon the relative 
merits of Morris’s or Gwilt’s rules for the distribution of | 
light. Any information, therefore, that you can offer will | 
be a valuable addition to a subject upon which very little | 
has been given for our aid. The following may be found | 
interesting :— Pantheon, exclusive of side chapels, propor- | 
tion of area to light surface, 3,399 to 1; British Museum 
reading-room, 212 to 1; Panopticon, Leicester-square, 
385 to 1; but deduct, say 25 per cent. for si nd 
arg glass, 513to 1; Sheepshanks Gallery, Brompton, 
36 to 1. } 

These buildings show so wide a difference in their pro - 
portions of cubical contents to light space, that I have 
worked out Morris’s rule, and have placed the resuit in 
the following, side by side with that suggested by Gwilt, 
and the actual amounts in these buildings :— 














| Actual | Required Required 
Cubic light, or) ie oe 
contents.| glass §Morris’s, Gwilt’s 
area. rule. | rale. 
Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. 
Pantheon ...... 1,889,870 | 573 1,374 | 18,898 
British Museum } } 
Reading-room | 1,176,000 | 5,200 | 1,084 11,760 
Panopticon ....} 500,600 | 1,300 | we eee 
Allowing 25 per cent. less for | 
coloured glass, ‘975 ......! 707 5,000 





From which you can draw your own conclusions. 

If in this paper I have been unable to inform you of 
anything with which you were not previously acquainted, 
1 trust that it will tend to fix an impression more firmly 
on your minds of the necessity of giving due importance 
in all your designs to the subject of light in all its 
bearings. 





THE ART-TREATMENT OF GRANITIC 
SURFACES. 


At the Society of Arts on Wednesday, March 
14th, a paper on this subject was read by 
Mr. John Bell, sculptor. In the course of it he 
said :-— 

Although granite has occasionally been worked 
in this country locally, it did not come largely | 
into use in our national and large structures until 
within the last hundred years, old Westminster, and 
Southwark and London bridges, by the Rennies, 
being nearly the earliest of these public works in 
which it was the main material. The style of 
workmanship adopted in these cases has been in 
blocks, large, simple, and massive; and whether 
in connection with large engineering works, other | 
public structures, or pedestals for public statues, 
this appears the treatment proper for it. The 
Egyptians treated it in the same manner, but 
with this difference, that they also added, to the 
broad surfaces thus attained, a variety of decorated | 
and illustrative incised ornament. 

This has not been our practice up to the present 
day, but it appears to me that we might adopt it 
with advantage; that is, not of course by copying 
the Egyptian figures and hieroglyphics, but by | 
only following occasionally that incised method of 
sculpture which may surely be held as proper for 
British granite as for Egyptian, and the illustra- 
tion of this idea forms the main object of this 


paper. 

The hardness of this class of material is one of 
the considerations that render the vast architec- 
tural and sculptural works achieved by the ancient 
Egyptians so great a marvel. Although modern 
research has told us so much about Ancient 
Egypt, and, lit greatly by the lamp of that 
invaluable Rosetta stone in the British Museum, 
has so well deciphered the hieroglyphic writing, 
that an invitation to dinner and a reply might 
well pass between two “savans” in that cha- 
racter,—although we have found out so much 
about the history and manners and even domestic 
customs of ancient Egypt, we do not know how 
she worked her granite. 

The use of emery powder, and of the drill and 
wheel, has been suggested as having aided in 
cutting the incised work on granite, aud any one 
who has witnessed the rapid manner in which this 
process cuts our hardest glass, hardly to be 
scratched even by anything but a diamond, will 
acknowledge the unexpected power of this process. 

It has also been conjectured that emery powder 
“Ss used in sawing Egyptian granite. No 

maif, it was in polishing it, of which we have 





assist us much, as to the more general fashioning | on the table. 
of the great granite structures of Egypt. One _ axed. 
element of workmanship the ancient Egyptians| When holes are to be made, they are fre- 
possessed in profusion, under their despotic system, | quently, as I have said, jumped. The tool with 
namely, that of labour and time. | which this is done consists of a long bar, thick in 
In our own country machinery has been applied | the centre to hold by, with a chisel edge at either 
to turning granite pillars, to working mouldings, | end. It is used thus, by being raised and let fall 
and to polishing, but not as yet, I believe, to with a jumping motion, whence its name; and, 
cutting decorations. Were there, however, suffi- | being turned partially after each blow, thus wins 
cient encouragement for this class of work, we its way through the hardest block. Polishing, 
should no doubt soon see the strong arm of steam when required, is now done greatly by steam. 
fashioning granite into art-forms as readily as This process much enhances the appearance of 
arresting our larger operations in planing iron most granite, but is, from the hardness of the 
like wood, and rifling steel guns. As it is, how- | material, necessarily costly. In a general way 
ever, modern times have never as yet reached to | the cost of polishing may be set down as an addi- 
the achievements of ancient Egypt, cither in the tion of one-half the previous price. Thus, if a 
works of granite or the decoration of its surface. | column costs 20/. fine axed, it will cost 30J. or 
The Egyptian, besides his other obligations to something more, polished. 
the Nile, was also greatly indebted to it forhis| With reference to the use of granite for drink- 
art, as thus it was chiefly from the flowers and ing-fountains and the adoption of incised floral 
plants with which it abounded that he drew his ornament, Mr. Bell said, it isa fact, which affords a 
more prevalent types of architecture. Of course pleasant proof of the influence of the agreeable in 
I do not suggest that all the Egyptian art-forms art over the mind, that people will stop and drink 
were floral. The pyramid, for instance, is not at an agreeable-looking drinking-fountain, who 
floral, nor the obelisk. The temple, also, in itself, would not think of refreshing themselves at a 
is not a floral form; but no one ean regard its pump with an iron ladle. Observation has fully 
facade, and view its more decorative architectural tested this, Especially, therefore, does the making 
parts, as the capitals of the columns, without per- these features of public utility pleasing, as well as 
ceiving that they are floral forms. The shafts, enduring, appear an appropriate subject of art. 
also, are bundles of stems bound together, aud the If they are to be made enduring, we may allow 
bases have the character of roots. The two great that no materials are better than granite and hard 
types from which most of these and their decora- | marble. Also,as they are, especially during the sum- 
tions arose are the papyrus and the lotus. mer months, in much use, that kind of decoration 
Most of my hearers are probably well aware of the which is least likely to be injured by the touch is 
usual treatment of relievo, or relief, in sculpture, | that which may te thought frequently appro- 


If a fine surface is required, it is 


/as in the Greek and Roman relievi in the British priate. And the incised decoration which we have 


Museum, and as usually practised in the present been considering has this advantage, that there is 
day. This consists of a flat surface or background, | nothing to knock off, it being protected by being 
from which the sculptured figures project more or sunk. It also leaves the outer surface so as to be 
less. This has been the practice of this class of easily polished. 
art among most uations, but it was not the prac-| Iam not saying, by any means, that these are 
tice of the Egyptiaus. Their figures in relievo the sole materials suitable for drinking-fountains. 
did not project, but were rather impressed, being On the contrary, there are cases and situations 
tacked in, as it were, round the edges, into the where metal or other materials are preferable, and 
surface, the highest part of the figures being only perhaps essential. Nor am I saying that incised 
level with the surrounding plain face into which | ornament is the only kind of decoration suitable 
they were cut, and this is called incised relievo, in for such purposes. Quite the contrary: I only 
contradistinction to projecting relievo. | suggest it as one of the suitable methods. In 
I am, however, only, of course, suggesting the whatever way, however, these objects of utility 
use of this kind of relievo, occasionally, in addi- and social benefit are designed, it is important 
tion to that which is the general practice, and this that they be designed suitably in each case in 
only in reference to certain features of architecture reference to their site, and so as to enhance and 
wherein an unbroken general line of contour is never to detract from the surrounding features 
desirable. Also, as regards material, in reference already existing, especially as, for public utility, 
to granite, metal, and such hard stones as would they naturally occupy prominent situations. 
retain the sharp lines of the bounding incision. I| In accordance also with the impression that in 
conceive, however, that on a large scale, it is suit-| all cases, when possible, decoration should tell 
able to granite surface specially, and this probably | some true tale ;—and in this respect, in the way of 
also more for the introduction of emblems and art suggestion, it is pleasant to know that our 
floral decoration than for any elaborate treatment Flora is quite as graceful as that of any other 
of the human figure. For instance, I conceive it country; old England being quite as fruitful in 


'might occasionally be well introduced on the such suitable natural types as old Egypt ;—there 


granite pedestals of our public statues, as calcu-| are our beautiful ferns, with their feather-like 
lated to give them interest, and as relieving the | fronds, easily traced on the granite or marble, so 
surface without disturbing their simplicity. In| many of which delight in the margins of pure 
consequence, I am myself using it cautiously, and water. There is the Phyllitis, or hart’s tongue 
in small degree, on the sides of the granite pe- | fern, either the plain or the fingered, which loves 
destal of thie Guards’ memorial, in Waterloo-| to hang from rocks which distil fair water, “ Les 
place. On each of the two sides of this, in in- | rochers qui pleurent,” as the French have it—the 
cised ornament, are being worked, besides the | rocks which weep. 

names Alma, Inkermann, Sebastopol, a pair of| Then there is our well-loved forget-me-not, the 
bayonets crossed, a wreath, and three stars, aecord- | Myosotis palustris, which delights in the sides of 
ing to the outline you see on the walls, which is| brooks. ‘This, however, cannot be said of the iris, 
a working drawing, full size. Of course this is | fleur de luce, or white flag, which loves the shade 
but a small instalment of this method, but 1 hope | of willows. 





~epresentations, This, however, does not 


it will meet with favour. 

The whole gist of what I would suggest asounts | 
to this, that whereas we have now for the last 100 
years begun to use our native granite largely in 
public structures, yet we have not (except in some 
isolated instances, in which the Egyptian architec- 
tural style and details have been followed in the 
decorations themselves—which is not what I sug- 
gest—as well as the method of incising) applied | 
this facile method nationally; that is, using the 
method, but applying it to forms and decorations 
of our own time and country. 
might be well if we did, and that in that case 
it would opeu up a fine fresh field for design. 

The modes of working the granite in all the 


British quarries are, I believe, much alike. Holes | 


are drilled, or jumped, as it is called, into the 
rock: these are supplied with gunpowder and 
fired, and thus the great masses are blasted out, 
which are afterwards split into blocks with gear 
consisting of steel wedges, and “feathers,” as they 
are called. This bleck, in which you see these 
inserted, is partially split, the crack being started. 
They are afterwards fashioned with a large ham- 
mer, called a muckle, and pitching tool, aud 
various picks, points, and chisels, such as you see 


I conceive that it | 


Of all the British plants, however, of which the 
names, even as casually repeated, transport us, in 
imagination, to charming country haants, none 
are so inviting, perhaps, for the present purpose as 
the beautiful white and yellow water-lilies of our 
waters—the Nymphaea Alba, or white nymph, 
and the Nymphaea Lutea, the yellow or golden 
lily :— 

Oh, Thames of many waters ! 
See on thy placid breast reclines 
The fairest of thy petalied daughters, 
That pure white nymph that bads and binds, 
Ia raft-lixe forms, her tlowers and leaves, 
In flakes upon her glassy bed ; 
| And with her goid-hair’d sister weaves 
| A chaplet for thy head. 
As regards, however, the whole question of 
| floral decoration, I trust I shall not be misunder- 
stood. No one would take exception more than 
imyself to direct “natural ornament,” as it is 
called, forming the staple of art-decoration at all 
times. On the contrary, I only conceive it may 
occasioually be used with effect, and that the in- 
cised method we have been considering to-night 
affords one agreeable opportunity for the intro- 
duction of it in certain cases, on the surface of 
granite and other hard stones, 
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NEW PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 


Ix our last volame* we gave a view and some 
particulars of the selected design by Messrs. 
Fuller & Jones, for the proposed Parliament 
buildings in Ottawa, the new capital of Canada. 
A commencement has been made, and we now 
add to the former illustration a plan of the prin- 
cipal floor. 

It will have been seen that the intended visit 
to Canada of the Prince of Wales, on the occasion 
of the opening of the Great Victoria-bridge, called 
in the despatch “the gigantic work which is a 
fitting type of the successful industry of the 
people,” has been officially announced to the 
Colonial Assembly. 


REFERENCES. 
Carriage Porch. BB. Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Public Hall. CC. Apartments. 
Landing. DD. Routine and Records. 
Open Court. EE. Journals. 


Picture Gallery. FF. 
Library. GG. 
Retiring-room. HH. 
Map-room. Il. 
Unpacking- room. JJ. 
Lavatory. KK. 
Smoking-room. LL. 
Dressing-room. 


Junior Clerks. 

Extra Writers. 

Chief Office Clerk. 
Stationery. 

Deputy Assist. Clerk. 
Assistant Clerk. 
Council Conference- 
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room. 
Chaplain’s room. MM. Wardrobes. 
Governor - General’s | NN. Reporters’ Entrance. 
room. OO. Speaker’s Office. 
Public Staircase. PP. Secretary. 
Stairs to Gallery. QQ. Reading-room. 
Telegraph. RR. Legislative Council. 
Post-office. RR2. Legislative Assembly. 
Members’ Entrance. SS. Corridor. 
Members’ Lobby. TT. Passage. 
Chief Clerk of House. | UU. French Translators. 
Assistant Clerk. VV. English Journal. 
- Junior Cierk. WW. French Journal. 
Accountant. |XX. Committees’ Stair- 
Messenger. | 


. case. 
. Entrance to Offices. YY. Usher of Black Rod, 


AA, Committee. 








Gas.—The price of gas at Uxbridge is to be 
reduced to 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet. The Windsor 
Express wishes he had the same thing to say of 
gas at Windsor. 


* Vol. XVII. p. 808. 





















































AN AMERICAN LANDSCAPE. 


Tey who know the aspect of nature in the 
autumn in England only, have no notion of the 
glorious garb she elsewhere puts on at that time. 
In America, the woods are all ablaze. America’s 
own poet, a great one, has sung the glories of the 
season :— 

** There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the cluster’d trees, 

And from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillar’d clouds.” 
** And in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 

Kisses the blushing leaf and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash deep crimson’d, 

And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 

Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 

By the wayside a-weary.”’ 

Mr. J. F. Cropsey, of Kensington-gate, one of 
the best of the American landscape painters, has 
just now completed a large picture, which conveys 
truthfully the aspect of ‘‘ Autumn on the Hudson 
River,” and this, therefore, is the title he gives 
to it. The scene depicted is about sixty miles 
from New York City, and in the neighbourhood 
of the West Point. Close by lives Mr. N. P. Willis, 
and did live Washington Irving,—genialest of 
sketchers. The sun, on the descent, has flooded 
the river with light on the horizon. In the fore- 
ground on either side, and elsewhere, are trees of 
great richness, showing the Indian summer,—the 
sugar maple, hemlock, scarlet oak, and birch. On 
the left isa pool of water amongst the stems; and 
near it a party of sportsmen, who have been 
shooting blue jays, repose beneath a tree. In the 
middle distance is seen Cornwall. The sky is 
finely painted, and the whole picture is pervaded 
with a delicious calm, soothing to tired minds, 
notwithstanding the startling brilliancy of some 
of the foliage, showing how— 

‘* When the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 

His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene.” 


Mr. Cropsey’s picture should take its place in 
one of our collections as a truthful and charming 





























| PROPOSED PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, OTTAWA, CANADA.—Ground Plan. 


transcript of Transatlantic Nature, and, moreovez, 
it would make an admirable engraving. 








THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH GALLERY. 
AutHovGH the collection of pictures by artists 
of the French and Flemish schools, now exhibiting 
in Pall Mall, had the advantage, on the private- 
view day, of contrast with the Portland gallery, 
and, undoubtedly, contains several most admirable 
pictures, it does not give a very lofty notion of 
the condition of art abroad. There are specimens 
of good drawing, plenty of grace, and examples of 
clever manipulation, but we find little to tonch the 
feelings or elevate the thoughts. We can, never- 
theless, promise visitors a pleasant hour there. 
Edouard Dubufe has two excellent pictures, 90 
and 91, “the Departure of the Conscript,” and 
“the Return of the Soldier.” Meissonier, the 
minute, in 170, “ Rembrandt in his Study,” gives 
greater breadth of effect, so to speak, in the smal} 
face, than usual, though 500/. is a large sum to ask 
for it. His pupil Ruiperez does credit to his teach- 
ing, in 206, “‘ Vanderneer showing his first Picture 
to a Connoisseur.” Of Rosa Bonheur there are 
two small works :—No. 26, “ Mare and Foal,” the 
landscape very low in tone, exhibits the artist’s 
power, but the mare is an ugly animal, in an 
ugly position. Edouard Frére’s “ Boys Sliding,” 
104, though wanting in fun and life, has mueh 
beauty ; and Henrietta Browne’s “Sister of Merey 
writing,” 48 ; Plassan’s “ Prayer,” 196 ; Dubasty’s 
“ Naturalist,” 84; his “Young 85 5. 
Trayer’s “ Housekeeper,” 229; and some others, 
are satisfactory and charming productions. 








INSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS; 
PORTLAND GALLERY. 

TuE thirteenth exhibition of “The Institution 
of the Fine Arts” consists of 483 pictures and 
drawings and one piece of sculpture. The collec- 
tion, as a whole, is not a good one. Some of the 
pictures, indeed, are atrocious. Mr. R. S, Lauder 
mm oe of agg such as “ 7 

ing of Bread” (232); “Christ dey)” 
Peter ” (263); but they fait'to touch» OBe of 
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TEMPERANCE HALL, TEM 





the pictures, of a quite different class, that most 

leased us was 95, “ The Dover Straits from the | 

rench Cliffs,” by H. W. B. Davis. Messrs. | 
Williams & Percy have several of their always 
pleasing but too mannered landscapes ; Mr. James 
Peel sends several of the best things he has yet ex- 
hibited; and Mr. H. B. Gray some of the most 
agreeable in the gallery. ‘“‘ Too Clever by Half” 
(61), by Mr. Robinson ; “ The Little Messenger” 
(78), by J.S. Cavell; “Evening” (80), by B. W. 
Leader; “The Lost Friend” (287), by J. A. 
Fitzgerald; and 292, “Controversy,” by Jas. 
Hayllar, are amongst the most satisfactory. Mr. 
J. G. Naish, in 261, “Angling for Rock Fish,” 
suggests more than one hook. 

Amongst the water-colour artists, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Murray holds sway; see “ The Irresistible 
Beggar” (218), for proof. Miss Florence Clax- 
ton’s water-colour drawing, “The Choice of 
Paris ” (178), though a caricature, displays much 
cleverness, and is one of the very few works in 
the collection which offers something to be found 
out. 








REDUCTION IN THE Price or CoppEr.—The 
price of manufactured copper has been reduced 
one half-penny per pound. The present price is, 
tough cake or ingot, 112/.; best selected, 115/. 
per ton. There will be a reduction of a half- 
penny per pound in wire, tube, and sheets. Brass 
wire, tube, and sheets, will be reduced a farthing 


per pound. 
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THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY’S HALL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 

Tuis building, for the meetings of the Tem- 
perance Society, erected mainly by the instrumen- 
tality of the late Joseph Sturge, is situate in 
Temple-street, Birmingham. The plan of the 
hall may be described to be a square with half an 
ellipsis attached to the platform end, necessitated 
by the boundaries of the site. The extreme length 
is 70 feet, and it is 48 feet wide by 35 feet high, 
and has seats, exclusive of the platform, for about 
800 persons. There are galleries on three sides, of 
three rows of seats to each: these are supported 
by the side walls only, it having been a require- | 
ment of the building committee that the area of | 
the floor should be free of impediments of any 
kind. The end gallery being continued over the en- | 
trance lobbies, &c., the platform is so arranged as to | 
be availableasan orchestra, and, following theoutline | 
of the main wall, is therefore ellipticalin plan. The | 
walls are divided by pilasters into a series of panels, | 
supporting a coved and panelled ceiling. The | 
ground of each ceiling panel is filled in with 
| diapered glass, to admit the light. The acoustical | 
effect of the elliptical plan of the platform is pro- 
nounced by those who have had occasion to address 
'an audience therefrom to be excellent, both as 
regards the audience and the speaker, the voice | 
being distinctly heard in all parts of the building 
|without any undue exertion on the part of the 
| speaker, 
| Externally the building is of white Rugby brick, | 


| 


STREET, BIRMINGHAM.——Mr. Y 
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EOVILLE THoMASON, ARCHITECT. 


with dressings of Bath stone and Portland cement. 
The height is 50 feet from the pavement to the 
balustrade. The fountain, shown on the right 
side of the entrance, was the gift of the late 
mayor, Sir John Ratcliffe. It is executed of 
Darley Dale stone, the columns being of polished 
Aberdeen granite. 

The whole was executed, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Yeoville Tho- 
mason, by Mr. Job Browning, at a cost of 2,300/. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary fortnightly meeting of this So- 
ciety was held, on Friday night, the 16th, in the 
rooms, 9, Conduit-street; Mr. C. H. F. Lewes in 
the chair. 

Mr. 8. C. Capes read a paper on “Light: its 
Influence on the proper Arrangements in the 
Plans of Buildings,” which we give elsewhere. 

An interesting discussion ensued on the pro- 
perties of light, and the respective advantages 
afforded by a sky light and side window in the 
construction of buildings, in which the chairman, 
Mr. Herring, Mr. Pugh, and Mr. Capes, took 
part. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. C. F. Hay- 
ward would read, on the next night of meeting, a 
paper on “ Modernism in Art,” and the Society, 
having passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Capes for 
his able paper, then separated. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ow Tuesday, March 6, Mr. Parker read his fifth lecture, 
comprising the Early English style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He gave an account of the principal buildings of 
the time of King John and Henry III., both ecclesiastical 
and secular, beginning with the choir of Lincoln, the 
work of St. Hugh, of Burgundy, to whom he also attri- 
buted the north aisle of St. Giles’s and the Chapter-house, 
Oxford, showing the similarity of the mouldings and other 
details. The tery at Winchester, the work of 
Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, and the Galilee Porch, at Ely, of 
Bishop Eustace, at the same period, agree also in their 
architectural details. Salisbury Cathedral, the type of the 
style, was more fully described, and its exact history given 
by extracts from the account left by the contemporary Dean 
Wanda, which also showed the customs of the time, and 
the manner in which the money was collected, which was, 
in fact, by public subscription, and amounted to about 
half a million of our money. Each of the members of the 
Chapter gave a fourth part of his income for seven years, 
and many noblemen and others pledged themselves to 
annual gifts for the same time. It was begun in 1220, 
and the choir completed in five years, the nave not until 
1258. Nearly all the persons who were assembled at the 
opening of the choir were kindred spirits, each of them 
being engaged in building elsewhere, at the same time, or 
shortly after,—Bishop Joceline at Wells, the finest work of 
the day, and the sculpture of it unrivalled in Europe at 
that period. 

Ralph Neville, at Chichester, built the vault and cleres- 
tory. William of York, Provost of Beverley, was most 
probably the builder of that magnificent church. 


real life in it. The Gothic style had obtained so firm a 
hold in England on the affections of the people that it was 
very difficult to supersede it. The mixed buildings cf the 
Elizabethan and Jocobean periods have more of the 
Gothic elements of flexibility and reality than of the stiff- 
ness and formality and regularity of the Classical. The 
dome is not properly a Classical feature—it is Byzantine, 
and belongs to the Gothic quite as much as to the 
Classical. The Gothic dome of Sienna is one of the 
grandest buildings in the world. The Classical facades 
of St. Peter’s, at Rome, and St. Paul’s, in London, are 
only masks to conceal the real construction. The lecturer 
asserted that the Gothic is the only style in which the 
real construction is displayed and made ornamental, and 
this must always give it a superiority in principle over 
every other style. 





KYLOE. 


Tue church of Kyloe, which is commandingly 
situate on one of the finest sites on the border, 
overlooking Lindisfarne and the adjacent. coast, is 
to be forthwith enlarged and restored, It is a 
prominent feature of the landscape, seen from the 
railway between Beale and Berwick, besides doing 
double duty as a landmark at sea. Kyloe, men- 
tioned in the old writings as Kylhowe, and some- | 
| times Kylay, was one of the chapelries into which 
| the monks of Lindisfarne subdivided their parish | 
|of Holy Island. A church was built there by | 








187 


clearly been part of the original plan, andisa 
good example of the domestic pire ps described 
in previous chapters, and it communicated with 
the dwelling. There is a similar instance of this 
4 a chapel — = ae at Warkworth Castle. 

e east north si are missing. They 
doubtless contained the inferior dwelling-rooms, 
stables, &c.” 

That part of the building called in the fore- 
going account “the principal dwelling-house,” in- 
stead of being part of the fourteenth-century 
edifice, as conjectured, is clearly indicated by the 
character of the masonry to be post-reformation 
work, * * * : 

The story of Chibburn is thus told by its stones, 
The hospital, situated a seven-mile s from 
Warkworth, on the road between Holy Island and. 
Durham,—a welcome sight, no doubt, to many a 
weary pilgrim,—was in decay when the dwelling- 
house now standing was erected. But the remains 
of the chapel were in such preservation as per- 
mitted additional accommodation to be obtained 
by throwing a floor across it, and converting both 
stories into chambers. A fireplace above stairs, 
and another below stairs, were inserted for the 
convenience of this arrangement ; and the original 


Westminster Abbey was chiefly built at the ee rod them as early as A.D. 1145, which interesting | windows, now inconveniently situated with re- 
poe Paya: Beg veady: —n [— Emote oe | relic was ruthlessly pulled down in the last cen- | gard to height, for both stories, were filled up for 
ployed there on the shrine of Edward the Confessor were | tury, and a square box-like structure erected in the sake of strength and snugness, and others 
ee som had _~ influence z —— And ~— |its stead. In the restorations now about to be made in more suitable positions. 
wo exactly the same as Roman work of the enth | * 5 - : s7 4° 
Sera the baiss opi a ot te anda SMeDER, an ently new chancel will bebul,| ‘The present sate and prosper of the bing 

The transepts of York he considered as the work of body of the church; in addition, a new jantern attention. A few years ago they were used asa 
Archbishop Walter Gray, who was buried there. Skelton | wil] be erected on the upper part of the tower. kind of farmstead, which occupancy, rough as it 
Church, Yorkshire, is said by tradition to be built of the | The vl i ded i. heal the @ a. fforded tecti But the f: 
wate qm toceinie "| tion of the Dean and. Chapter of Durham, who | buildings are removed tos grent distance, and the 
roll for 1247 seems to con is. | r urham, w e a great dis \ 

The Presbytery of Lincoln, built between 1256 and 1282, have made a grant towards the sum necessary to sole occupant of the dwelling-house is a herd. 
Of neculee buildinne tmeptioned ‘ete the hall of the |catry them into effect. The Squire of Hagger-| The chapel, dismantled of its oak for the benefit 
King’s Palace, at Winchester ; two of the round towers of stone has also made a grant for the same purpose. of the new farm buildings, is floorless, roofless, 
be aya Suen ae 8 wales eee Nereis be — |It is understood that the new chancel will be and uncared for, save by the bats, jackdaws, and 

1 ; Simi wers and a c a * | do . 2 -4 C : 
tcl tn Behops Pasco Wein win iene Segre by lay under che direction of the tarlngs The ancient rds are obliterated, and 
; ‘place, which should be sacred to the memory of 
| the Hospitallers, and subsequently ‘to that of the 


substructure, and very beautiful hall windows, with de- 
tached shafts; and St. Briavel’s Castle, Gloucestershire. 
| dowager ladies of the house of Widdrington, who 


On Tuesday, March 13, Mr. Parker gave his sixth and 
concluding lecture, comprising the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. He enumerated the dated examples 





NEW NOTES ON CHIBBURN, NEAR 
WARKSWORTH. 





of each reign, briefly described their architectural cha- 
racter, and exhibited engravings or photographs, both of 
general views and of details, such as windows, doors, and 
mouldings, showing the gradual change of style and the 
decline of the art. He considered the reign of Edward 1. 
as the period of the highest perfection, but that for a 
century afterwards there were hardly any falling off. The 
characteristic of the decorated style of the Edwardian 
period is window tracery ; geometrical under Edward I.; 
reticulated or net-like under Edward II, ; flowing under 
Edward Il!I.; gradually changing into the perpendicular 
or vertical lines under Richard Il. Many examples of the 
transition from the decorated to the perpendicular were 
shown. He also mentioned that in the time of Edward III. 
be earlier forms of tracery were used along with the 
ter 


The characteristic ornaments of the Edwardian period 
are the ball flower, the four-leaved flower, and the scroll 
moulding. The ball flower was introduced into England 
in the reign of Edward I., and used more abundantly 
under Edward II. ; but it had been used long before in the 
English Provinces of France, and came to us from them. 
Its origin he was inclined to attribute to the small round 
bells used on the fringe of the vestments, similar to those 
now commonly used on the Continent on horse-collars. 

The Edwardian castles and the houses of the period 
were referred to almost as often as the churches, and it 
was shown that the same change in the style of architec- 
ture took place simultaneously in all. The chief features 
of the fourteenth century were compared with those of 
the thirteenth and of the fifteenth; and the buildings in 
Oxford and the neighbourhood were especially used to 
illustrate all the points mentioned. The distinction be- 
tween ecclesiastical and domestic windows was pointed 
out. The windows of halls are frequently mistaken for 
those of chapels or churches: on the exterior there is no 
distinction, but inside of all domestic windows, whether 
of halls or other chambers, there are always two seats 
facing each other, formed in the sill of the window, side- 
ways to the light. 

e Perpendicular style began in the latter part of the 
reign of Edward III., but was chiefly introduced under 
Richard Ll. The earliest example known of this transition 
is Eddington Church, in Wiltshire, where William of 
Wykeham was clerk of the works to Bishop Edington, the 
founder of that church. The new style was then intro- 
ducedin Winchester Cathedral, first under Bishop Edington, 
afterwards carried on by Wykeham himself, who also 
adopted it in his colleges at Winchester and Oxford. The 
roof of Westminster Hall is of the same period. These fine 
open-timber roofs are peculiar to England, and a very 
remarkable feature. The fan-tracery vaulting of the 
fifteenth century is also ‘peculiar to England: the most 
celebrated examples of it were mentioned, such as King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge ; Henry VII.’s Chapel, West- 
minster; St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; the Cloisters of 
Gloucester; and in Oxford, the Divinity School and 
Wolsey’s vaults over the choir of the cathedral, and over 
the bay windows of Christ Church Hall. 

Gothic architecture had greatly declined, but still was 

even in its last stage. Bath Abbey Church is stilla 
very fine building. 

After this time the science of architecture retro; 
three or four hundred years, and the Roman buildings, 
which had been badly copied in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, were again pra ies noe in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth. This revival made no progress, even in 
its own style: the finest buildings of the revived Roman 
style are still those of Italy in the fifteenth century. 

A comparison of the buildings of the three last cen- 
turies, or the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth, 
with those of the three previous, the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, will show which style has the most 


At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on March 7, Mr. F. R.}| 
Wilson, of Alnwick, laid before them a delineation 
| of the buildings at Chibburn, known forerly, it 
| is believed, as the hospital of St. John de Chib- 
jburn. In some notes accompanying the draw- 
|ings, Mr. Wilson said all mention of Chibburn, in 
| any of the works on Northumberland, is bare and 
scanty ; and more than once incorrect. McKenzie 
merely says, “ Chibburn isa very old strong build- 
|ing which has been moated round; and the 
irivulet which passes it could easily be diverted 
into the ditch in times of danger.” Hodgson 
goes so far as to say, “it is a massive, old- 
fashioned stone building, with a chimney like a 
|huge buttress projecting from its south gable. 
| I see no ground to believe that the building now 
| occupied as a barn here was ever a chapel belong- 
'ing to the Established Church, either in papal 
| times, or since the Reformation, as some have sup- 
posed.” But in Turner’s valuable book on 

“ Domestic Architecture,” the subject is treated 
‘at greater length. Finding that the conclusions 
| drawn in this more modern and important notice 
| are not quite correct, and knowing also that the 
| opinions expressed in it are likely to be consulted 
|for ultimate decision in any contested point, I | 
|deemed it would not be uninteresting to the 
society to hear the evidence of the stones them- 
selves, 

The passage referred to is as follows:— But the | 
| preceptory of the Hospitallers at Chebburn, exist- | 
img now almost as it was left by the brethren, 
| affords too curious and interesting an instance to 
be passed over. * * * * The building 
formed a hollow square into which there was no 
| gateway, and in all probability all tae entrances | 
|to the building were from the courtyard. The 
| principal dwelling-house, which waz at the west 











| made it their pleasant home in Elizabethan times, 
will as completely disappear, to meet the exigen- 
cies of additional gowbyre requirements. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue American Institute gave their annual 
dinner on Wednesday, 22nd of February. Mr. 
Richard Upjohn presided, and there were present, 
amongst others, Messrs. R. M. Upjohn, Hunt, 
Vaux, Mould, Warner, Rich, Diaper, Auchmuty, 
Hamilton, Petersen, Dudley, and others. The 
New York Architects’ and Mechanics’ Journal 
gives a report of papers read and speeches de- 
livered. The prevailing sentiment of the meeting 
was, in the words of Mr. Renwick, who sent a 
communication,—* Let us then, having formed 
this association, render friendly assistance to each 
other: let us defend each other’s reputation as our 
own ; and, throwing aside that jealousy which is too 
often engendered among those in the pursuit of 
the same art or science, let us hasten to crown the 
victor in a fair and honourable competition. Let 
us, in a word, to use the language of a great and 
inspired man, ‘be kindly affectioned one to 
another, in brotherly love.’ For by so doing we 
will gain each other’s good will, the respect of 
the world, and may humbly hope to obtain the 
approbation of our Master, the Great Architect 
of all.” 

Such kindly sentiments will suit either side of 
the Atlantic. We shake hands with our brethren. 
across the great Water. 





YORK CATHEDRAL. 

THE munificent subscription of the Dean of 
York, mentioned in last week’s Builder, gives 
hope of an inestimable boon being conferred on 
the admirers of Medieval Art. York Cathedral, 


(end, is still almost perfect. It is a long, low | justly regarded as our king minster, is unquestion- 


building of two stories, having external chimneys 

at thesouth end, and others in the centre. The 
windows on the second-floor were built with 
corbels, probably to attack assailants who were 
beneath. 

The ceiling of the ground-floor is of oak, 
moulded, upon which are laid narrow oak planks, 
having their under sides smoothed and a reed 
ornament on them, so as not to require plaster. 
The south side was formed by the chapel, which 
is of excellent ashlar work. At the east end is 
the great window ; and the chapel has this pecu- 
liarity,—there is an upper floor of about two- 
thirds its length from the west still remaining, 
with the fireplace at the proper level. This has 








ably the grandest production of the Middle Ages 
in this country, whatever detrimental compari 

may be made with Westminster Abbey, Lincoln, 
and others, in some particulars; and, if we do not 
allow the soaring heights and the more delicate 
finish of the French cathedrals to absorb every 
other consideration, it may fairly contend for the 
supremacy throughout the whole sphere of Gothic 
architecture. At Beauvois, the choir only can be 
put in competition ; and Amiens, though one-third 
loftier in its roof throughout, is beaten by the 
superior length and the sublimer and higher centre 
of York, to say nothing of its variety, the peculiar 
richness of its sculptured walls, its windows, and 
other features. Yet this magnificent edifice, in 
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which we, as Englishmen, have so much reason to 
pride ourselves, has had half its glory veiled from 
our view by surrounding obstruction: no part of 
the exterior has been seen to advantage for many 
centuries, if perhaps we except that imposing 
centre tower, as seen from the north-west. What 
an acquisition, not to York only, but to the nation, 
would it be if the south-east view of the old build- 
ing could be shown as at Lincoln! It is to be 
hoped, however, that the effort to widen the 
western approach will be rightly appreciated, and 
made effectually successful. No doubt the eccle- 
siastics and citizens of York will do their part ; 
but, unaided, they may feel that to do justice to 
the Minster is out of the question: the public 
therefore should be awakened to make a national 
effort for the full recovery of this our greatest 
wsthetic treasure. Were the matter duly brought 
before the public, and sanctioned by the leaders of 
the profession, a sum sufficient for anything might 
possibly be raised. At all events it is hoped that, 


believe the evidence of their own blue-books, and 
to throw out the Bill for the amendment of such 
a crying evil. In a form of appeal, similar to a 
form of petition, both proposed to be addressed to 
members of Parliament, it is narrated that a vast 
number of women and young children employed 
in bleaching, dyeing, and finishing works through- 
out the United Kingdom, are in the habit of 
working, for many months in succession, at the 
rate of seventeen and eighteen hours a day,—not 
unfrequently increased (even in the case of chil- 
dren of ten years old, nine years old, and younger) 


thirty degrees the general temperature of an 
Indian summer ;’ —the memorialists, therefore, 
“most earnestly implore, as women, as wives, as 
mothers, that your Honourable House will take 
these terrible wrongs into consideration at the 
very earliest opportunity.” 











before the limits of the improvements are decided, 
the scheme and the commencement of the subscrip- 
tion will be given to the public as a challenge for 
ampler support. Should the display of the west | 
front alone engage attention, it will be well to bear | 
in mind that it comprises the most elegant window | 
in the world, set as a jewel in the midst of un- 
rivalled ornamentation expressly adapted for it; 
and according to the years in which it has been in | 
a manner entombed should be the pleasure to be | 
realized by the completeness of its disclosure. 





CONDITION OF WAREHOUSES. 

At a recent meeting of the Manchester Statis- | 
tical Society, a paper, entitled “ A Model Ware- | 
house,” was read by Mr. John Roberton. He) 





COMPETITIONS. 


New Congregational Church, Staley Bridge.— 
From the designs submitted for New Congre- 
gational Church, Staley Bridge, that by Messrs. 
Poulton & Woodman, architects, Reading, has 
been selected. 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Worcester.—Mr. Hardwick, of London, accord- 
ing to the local Herald, is preparing plans for the 
erection of lodgings at the Beauchamp’s alms- 
houses for thirty-two almspeople, with chaplain’s 
house, board-room, matron’s house, porter’s lodge, 
and the necesssary offices. If the advowson of the 
hamlet of Newland be obtained, the chapel of the 
almshouses will become the parish church of New- 
land, and the old structure, which is little more 





to twenty hours, four-and-twenty hours, or more, 
and even four days and nights in succession, and | 
“in a temperature exceeding by some twenty or 





New Congregational Church and Schools, Charl- | 
ton-road, Manchester.—For the New Congrega- | 
tional Church and Schools, Charlton-road, Man- 
chester, a design by the same architects has been 
selected. 

Design for Villas.—In reply to advertisement 
in the Builder, “J. R.,” a correspondent, says, 





upwards of one hundred designs were received, 


than a patchwork of timber and plaster, will be 
pulled down, The chapel or church will be close 
to the almshouses, and connected with them by a 
covered passage or cloister. 

Liverpool.—The new workhouse for Toxteth. 
park is now so far completed that it has been 
occupied by paupers from the West Derby work- 
house. The site of the new workhouse is in 
Smithdown-lane, immediately beyond the new 
cemetery. It is calculated for the accommodation 
of about 700 paupers. Except a clock-tower, it 
presents no architectural feature calling for special 
notice. The architect, remarks the Journal, has 
very wisely eschewed the pet idea of the Poor-law 
Board as to the construction of such establishments, 
so that the place, in all its arrangements, has 
less of the prison about it and more of the home, It 
is, in brief, a plain brick building, stone dressed, 
two stories high, with wings on each side, and 
with the clock-tower in the centre. Somewhat 
removed from the public road, it presents a 


| frontage towards the cemetery of 428 feet, and 


runs back to a depth of not less than 358 feet. 
The two wings project forward about 35 feet; 
and, unlike most modern workhouses, the schools, 
washhouses, baths, workshops, and other con- 


_veniences are all detached, in the respective yards 


gave a lengthened description of the internal,/ and that of Mr. John Giles, of Lincoln’s-Inn- | at the rear. The tower, which is square, and about 
social, and other arrangements of an extensive | Fields, was finally selected ; the second premium | 120 feet in height, is of an ornamental a 
warehouse belonging to Mr. Adams, of Notting- | was awarded to Mr. James Tolley. The works Beneath is the main entrance, together with the 


ham ; after which he described the awful state of 
some of the warehouses, in Manchester, used as 
manufacturing warehouses, principally old dwell- 
ing houses, the rooms of which, never having been 
altered, are ill adapted for their present purpose. 
They are also insufficiently ventilated, and occu- 
pied by such a large number of-hands (especially 
where females are employed) that the cubic 
space allowed for each person is too limited to 
admit a sufficient supply of air to keep them 
in moderate health. Mr. Roberton dwelt upon 
the injurious effects of the system of irregular 
and late hours which at present prevails in 
the shipping houses generally, and mentioned 
some instances where such a practice had been 
discontinued, in consequence of the merchant or 
employer feeling satisfied that, in an economical 
point of view, his business was less efficiently con- 


are to proceed at once under the direction of Mr. | 
Giles. 





DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 


private apartments of the governor and the offices 
belonging to his department ; whilst, behind these, 
again, shooting out in a straight line to the east- 
ward, and serving to separate the building into 
two divisions, are the kitchens, store-rooms, dining- 


Bradford.—A desigu, prepared by Mr. E. Milnes, | hall, bakery, and engine-house. All to the south 
for a public drinking fountain, to poser sep“ | of this range forms the male portion of the build- 
vices rendered to the borough of Bradford by Mr. ing: the north is the female part of the house. 
Alderman Beaumont, has been accepted. The! The comfort of the inmates has been so far con- 
design consists of a basement of two octagonal gidered that in wet weather they can approach 
steps (the lowest abont 13} feet across), and @ the hall by means of an interior corridor. Ina 
Geter tin of. 0 Guill tmrnste Su tags * Pros |i at aie cc ees eee 

/ . e ng is done by 
this plinth spring four arched buttresses, support- ieee « bet the ‘on is erates 7 aa fires - 
ing the fountain proper, which has four sides with | every ‘werd. The winle of is building may be 
niches, three of which have carved shells, the lower | said to be completed with the exception of the 
ones receiving the water from pipes in grotesque hospital and a few interior fittings. This is 
masks. At each angle of the fountain is a de-| situated 10 yards from the main building of the 





ducted than if carried on during the usual daily 


office hours. A conversation followed, in the course | 


of which the speakers urged the necessity of venti- | 
lation being considered when buildings are de- 


tached shaft of polished granite with moulded | south end, and is quite detached from the other 
plinth and carved capital, from which springs a! portions of the house. The guardians have secured 


semicircular archivolt. Above the four arches thus | 
formed the fountain becomes octagonal. The | 


a good deal of land in the immediate vicinity, and 
about four acres of this will be immediately 


signed, the architects feeling it as much their duty | height of the whole, from the pavement to the | brought into cultivation by the youths in the 
to provide the shafts for ventilation, as it is to ©*tremity of the lamp, is about 26 feet. The style of | establishment, and the able-bodied men. Nearly 


arrange fireplaces and chimney for heating, soughs 
for drainage, gas-pipes for light, and services for | 


architecture is Italian renaissance, 
Inauguration of a Drinking-Fountain at’ 


the whole of the yards attached to the establish- 
ment will also be laid out, more or less, as gardens, 


water. The importance of gas asa motive agent Bath.—The publie drinking-fountain, near the | and it is contemplated to offer prizes to the lads 
in ventilating was spoken of, and many of the end of Fountain-buildings, at the entrance to for the neatest kept plots. Mr. Culshaw is the 
improvements in the new warehouses of Man-| Lansdown-road, has been publicly inaugurated. | architect, and Mr. Newton is in charge as clerk of 


chester were described. 





SLAVERY AMONG THE BLEACHERS AND 
DYERS. 


of this city, architect. Its form is that of a tre- | 


|The structure is in the Early Pointed style, and | the works. The original contractors for the build- 
| has been erected from the designs of Mr. C. Phipps, | ing were Messrs. Kilpin & Montgomery, but after 


the disastrous fire at their premises they were 


| foil arch, with marble basins on each side for the | obliged to relinquish the contract, and Messrs. 
| public, surmounted by the exhortation “ Be thank-| Holme and Nicol are completing the brickwork 


Some time ago attention was drawn in our ful,” a large penant basin in the centre for horses, }and joinering. Mr. William Thornton is the 
columns tothe shocking overwork, especially among | and a small trough at the base for dogs. The! mason: Messrs. Knight & Son, of Renshaw-street, 


young children, girls as well as boys, in bleaching | 
and dying works. We are glad to observe that a| 
forcible “Appeal to the Women of the United | 
Kingdom, by Women,” on this subject, has been | 
published by Houlston & Wright, of Paternoster- 
row. In this small pamphlet some of the Blue- 
book evidence is quoted, which proves but too | 
clearly the fact, that a most merciless and heart- 
rending system of overworking children prevails 
amongst “ bleachers, dyers, and finishers,” or 
butchers, killers, and finishers, as they ought to 
be called. We hear much in this country of 
negro-slavery in America; but the negro’s treat- 
ment, as a system, is enviable by comparison : let 
us pluck the beam out of our own eye that we 
may see all the more clearly how to take the mote 
out of our neighbour’s. Mr. Crook, M.P. for 
Bolton, has succeeded in bringing a bill on the 
subject of the poor bleaching and dyeing children 
into Parliament, and in the printed “ Appeal” a 
“plan of operation” is suggested, with the view 
of aiding in the attempt to overcome the selfish 
and mercenary interests which will be brought to 
bear upon the Legislature to induce them to dis- 


| the metal apex and spouts by Mr. Colley, and the 


structure is mainly of Combe Down stone, with | 
pillars of Devonshire marble. Colour has been 
used in various parts, and, encircling the arch in 
front, is the accompanying inscription in Minton | 
tiles :—“ Let thy fountains be dispersed abroad, 
and rivers of water in thy streets.” A plate at 
the back states by whom it was erected, together 
with the name of the architect. The mason’s 
work has been executed by Mr. H. J. Treasure, 





| plumbing by Mr. Trewolla. The local Gazette, in 
| Feporting the proceedings at the inauguration, 

remarks that “the horse, in a state of nature, 
drinks from rivers or ponds, the surface of which 
is on a level with or below his feet; the water is 
sucked up slowly, that every part of the throat 
may be lubricated as the needful liquid passes 
into the stomach ;” and he is of opinion that “ponies 
and donkeys can never drink with enjoyment, if at 
all, from the newly-erected fountain. The Long- 
horns, from Devonshire,” he remarks, “ will smell 


have done the plumbing, painting, and glazing ; 
Messrs. Callaghan & Arrowsmith, the slating and 
plastering ; and Mr. William Tyson, of Waver- 
tree, is the contractor for the interior fittings. 
The cost of the building, as per the original con- 
tract, was to have been 2,126/.; but it is believed 
that the actual cost will exceed that amount. 
Manchester.—The plans for the en ent of 
the Post-office in Brown-street, by adding to it 
that portion of the building now occupied by the 
corporation as the City Court, with its annexed 
offices, &c., have been fully determined upon. The 
money-order office will be removed from King- 
street to Brown-street. Amongst the improve- 
ments will be the opening a passage to the box- 
office into Barnes-street ; the provision of a lobby 
for the private box-renters; the removal of 
windows and the substitution of open counters, as 
in banks ; while considerable improvements will be 


within and without. The front to Brown-street 





the water, and long for the refreshment they are 
panting for ; but, alas! the lips of cattle can never 
reach the coveted luxury.” 





will be considerably altered for the better, and 
extended to the Clarence Hotel. The designs have 
been prepared in London ; and the alterations will 


made in the general appearance of the offices both . 
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be superintended by an architect from the Board of | 
Works. 

Edinburgh. — The Scottish Widows’ Fund In- 
surance Institution purchased lately the new 
building in St. Andrew’s-square, erected by the 
Western Bank. Since then the business has been 
removed into the new premises, which have under- 
gone a complete interior renovation. According 
to plans prepared by Mr. David Bryce, architect, 
every accommodation has been provided for the 
various officers of the establishment. The deco- 
rative department, according to the Edinburgh 
Post, is of a good character, without attempts 
at gaudy demonstration. The second story is 
grounded in cinnamon colour, and the main-door 
floor in green relieved with burnished gold. The 
designs and colouring were under the superinten- 
dence of Messrs. Macfarlane and Wallace. 





STAINED GLASS. 

Cranbrook, Kent.—Messrs. O’Connor have re- 
cently completed a four-light window to be set up in 
the church at Cranbrook, “in memory of Betsey, 
wife of Thomas Webster,” the Royal Academician, 
and in which they have been aided with the advice 
of Mr. Horsley, A.R.A. Each light contains a large 
single figure. Faith and Charity (or Love) in 
the centre two, and St. Paul and St. John as 
representing these virtues, outside. The borders 
and filling in are from old glass in the church The 
figures are very well painted, and the whole work, 
when in its place, will doubtless have an excellent 
effect. The shields for the inscriptions are the 
least satisfactory part of it. 

London.—Messrs. Lavers and Barraud are fix- 
ing the east window of St. Sepulchre’s, Snow-hill. | 

Rochester.—Messrs. Clayton & Bell have just | 
fixed, in the large triplet lancet-windows of the 
lower range in the north transept of Rochester 
Cathedral, a stained-glass memorial of the late} 
venerable Archdeacon Walker King, M.A., 32 years 
archdeacon of the diocese of Rochester. The cen- 
tral lancet contains a canopied and crowned figure 
of our Lord habited in kingly jewelled vestments. 
Beneath this figure, which is to a very large scale, 
is a subject in which is shown the trial of St. 
Stephen at the moment of the saint’s ecstatic 
vision of our Lord. In the side lights are figures 
respectively of Saints Stephen and Philip the 
Deacon, and in the predellas beneath, the subjects 
of the Ordination of St. Philip and Stoning of St. 
Stephen. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.—The foundation stone 
of a new Wesleyan chapel has been laid at New- 
castle, by Sir John Ratcliff, F.S.A., of Birming- 
ham. The style of the new building will be 
Gothic, with some Continental features. The | 





material will be red brick, with blue introduced | 
into the arches and strings, and with stone dress- | 


Stirling. — Funds ‘are being raised for the 
restoration of the High Church, embracing two 
places of worship. The pile was reared in the 
fifteenth century, in Gothic architecture, the 
eastern portion having been constructed by James 
Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, and uncle of the 
Cardinal. James VI., the first Protestant Sove- 
reign of Scotland, was baptized in the choir, when 
a discourse was preached to the lords of the con- 
gregation by John Knox. The restoration of the 
transept has been entrusted to Mr. Rochead, of 
Glasgow, the architect of the Wallace monument. 


of Scotland, and possessing a specimen of the 
Norman style of architecture, has just been reno- 


have been painted, and all the woodwork stained. 
A more convenient site has alse been provided for 
the pulpit, which is new, in the Norman style. 
It occupies the centre of a raised platform, in 
front of which is a railing corresponding to the 
style of the pulpit. Immediately behind the 
pulpit is a large window, and on either side a 
circular one, all filled with stained glass. The 
expense of these improvements has been provided 
for by the resident heritors, aided by subscriptions 
from the Earl of Hopetoun as the principal pro- 
prietor, and others. The work has been executed 
according to designs prepared by Mr. David Rhind, 
architect. 





FALL OF THURSTON TOWER AND PART 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue Bury Post announces the total destruction 
of the fine tower of the above church, with a large 
portion of the roof and arches of the edifice, which 
took place shortly before midnight on Sunday last. 





| At that hour the inmates of a cottage adjoining 


the churchyard were alarmed by a sudden crack- 
ling noise, and almost immediately after by the 
loud crash of the steeple falling almost perpendi- 
cularly, but with a slight inclination to the west, 
bringing down at the same time the rceof of the 
nave and aisles to the extent of 35 feet, with three 
pillars and arches on one side and two on the 
other, and burying in the ruins the peal of five 
bells, shattering the pews and the great door, and 
much injuring the organ (nearly a new one), which 
had been placed at the west end of the north aisle, 
close to the tower. The cost of rebuilding has 
been roughly estimated at 1,000/. 


The tower was 75 feet high, built of rubble, the | 


lower part of the fourteenth century, like the 
church ; the part above the church probably two 
centuries later. It had a doorway in the west 
front, with a small decorated window in the 


ringers’ loft over it, and four perpendicular win- | 
dows in the belfry. In the year 1857, some serious | 
fissures having been for some time observed in the 


| upper part of the tower, Mr. Johnson, architect 


of that town, was consulted ; and, under his direc- 


ings. The interior will be divided into nave and | tion, the fissures were closed and the walls secured 
aisles, with iron columns and arches of coloured | by iron ties; the west entrance, which had been 
bricks. The sittings will consist of pews, accom- | bricked up, was re-opened ; the faces of the angle- 


modating 1,100 persons. The dimensions of the 
structure are to be 88 feet by 50 feet, the central | 
ceiling being 45 feet from the floor line. The | 
estimated cost of the building is 2,4007. The) 
architect is Mr. H. Fuller, of Manchester; the | 
builder, Mr. E. Matthews, of Hanley. 

Wednesfield Heath—The building recently 
erected as a chapel, to supply the rapidly increasing | 
wants of the Methodist congregation at Wednes- | 


field Heath, has been formally opened for divine | 


worship. The edifice has been erected by Mr. 
Palmer, at a cost of about 1,150/., from designs 
furnished by Mr. Bidlake, architect. The exterior 
of the edifice is of brick, stone being sparingly 
used. The plan is cruciform in outline, though 
the transepts have but a slight projection beyond 
the side walls. The roof interiorly is open, framed 
and ceiled between the rafters, all the carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work throughout being stained and 
varnished. The arrangement of the seating is 
central, the space adjoining the side walls being 
divided and approached from aisles continuing the 
entire length of the chapel, and will accommodate 
about 600, of which 250 sittings will be free. 
Future galleries have been considered. A west 
gallery, capable of holding 200 children, is built 
over the main entrance. There are three vestries 
provided at the rear of the chapel, giving collec- 
tively about 625 superficial feet of class and 
vestry room. The building is lighted from a cen- 
tral triple-light window in the main gallery, two 
triple-light windows in the transept, and two 
small windows in the body of the chapel. The 
organ ” Messrs. Whieldon & Roberts, of Man- 
chester) has been erected at a cost of 200/. 


buttresses, which had been fractured, were re- 
stored ; and other reparaticns were done to the 
tower and church roof, at 2 total cost of 6002. or 
upwards. A contract was recently made with 
Mr. Thomas Farrow for the execution of the re- 
pairs, the commencement of which was fixed for 
—just thirty hours too late. 





CITY OF ELY WATERWORKS. 

Mr. Lez, the superintending inspector of the 
General Board of Health, in 1850, recommended 
the water-supply of this city to be taken from 
gathering grounds: the local Board ignored this 
sound advice, and derived the supply from the 
muddy river Ouse: the engine and pumps being 
too small and badly contrived, the supply has for 
some time past been very deficient. After large 
sums of money had been uselessly spent in ex- 
periments and alterations, and ,considerable ill- 
feeling had been engendered between the Board 
and the rate-payers, it was at last deemed advis- 
able to consult a qualified engineer, and Mr. 


| Joseph Glynn, C.E., was called in to suggest a 


/remedy. Under his direction, a new boiler and 
}engine have been recently erected, at a cost of 
'1,0007. It now appears that the filter-beds are 
also too small; for, when the engine has been 
working six or eight hours, the filtered water is 
used up, and the river-water, in its normal condi- 
tion, is pumped into the mains, or the steam is 
blown off till next day. 

The present surveyor, Mr. Latham (who has 
been but recently appointed), has recommended 
the purchase of two acres of land from the Rail- 





Kirkliston.—The parish church of Kirkliston, | 
one of the most ancient of the ecclesiastical edifices | 


vated in the interior, and improved. The walls. 





way Company, for the construction of proper 
filtering beds. As this land is valuable for mer- 
cantile purposes, there is little doubt but that the 
company will ask a “fancy” price for it. 

The original estimate of the consumption of 
coals was 90 tons per annum: the actual consump- 
tion is nearly 300 tons: this, it is alleged, is owing 
to the absence of any smoke-consuming arrange- 
ment, as evidenced by its nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, and to the small size of the engine 
chimney, which originally had a flue 2 feet 3 inches 
| square ; but the inside lining was soon burned out, 
and replaced with firebricks, so as to contract the 
aperture to little more than 1 foot square: it has, 
therefore, been in contemplation to take down the 
chimney, but the gale of Tuesday, the 6th, saved the 
board this expense, for it carried away the whole 
of the stalk that was above the eaves of the engine- 
house (15 feet in height): in its fall it broke in the 
roof of the boiler-house and the roof and walls of 
the hotel stables adjoining. 

As something may always be learned from an 
accident, we give the following particulars of the 
chimney. It was 60 feet high, of perforated bricks, 
one brick thick, square on plan, the flue 2 feet 
3 inches square. The sides were built quite per- 
pendicular, without any batter inside or outside, 
and capped with a heavy brick cornice to give it 
the so-called appearance of an Italian campanile. 
A side and end were bonded into the walls of the 
boiler-house, and, from the unequal settlement 
thus caused in the work, the chimney had for some 
time been 94 inches out of the perpendicular. 

It was constructed without a scaffold, but was 
carried up from the inside, the materials being 
hoisted by the pole and cross-bar known as the 
“Devonport column derrick.” The vibration 
caused by this contrivance jarred and disturbed 
the key of the mortar in the new brickwork, and 
tended very much to make the chimney per- 
manently unsafe. It has been proposed that a 
site be purchased, and a new chimney constructed 
thereon, of the following dimensions: — 90 feet 
high, 9 feet 6 inches square at the base, changing 
to a circle, 7 feet 6 inches exterior diameter, 
which will regularly taper to the top, with a 
circular fine, 3 feet diameter, at the base, which 
will expand a little as it ascends, so that the 
diameter of the flue at the top will be about 
3 feet 9 inches. The damage, new chimney, and 
incidental expenses, are estimated at nearly 300/. 

It is a question, however, if Ely can be really 
‘furnished with an unlimited supply of potable 
water so cheaply or well as by laying a main 
along the railway, to the upper green sand for- 
mation of the waterworks at Cambridge. 

VIATOR. 








THE “BED-WAY” OF BUILDING-STONE. 


Ir has long been the custom to attribute the 
decay of stones to a careless indifference in placing 
them in a building without regarding their 
natural bed; and, therefore, to suppose that, if 
thus fixed, with their bed exposed to atmospheric 
‘influences, they will rapidly decay. We are told 
that “even unpractised eyes can detect the 
bedding of the majority of London building- 
stones,” and that “a good workman will hardly 
ever be mistaken in his judgment.” Now I do 
not wish to characterize myself either as a good 
or bad workman, although during many years of 
my early life I was daily occupied as an opera- 
| tive stonemason ; and it will probably be admitted 
| that I have, since then, had considerable experience 
‘in all matters relating to building-stone; but 
when a specimen of good Auston, Portland, Bath, 
or Caen stone has been removed from the rock, I 
cannot yet discover any means of detecting which 
way it lay in the quarry. I make this statement 
generally ; at the same time admitting there are 
many exceptions. If this precaution is so very 
important, and the “ded-way” of a stone is 
so easily determined, how is it that during so 
long a discussion amongst architects and others, 
and after page after page being printed, about 
the decay of stone, some practised individual, 
who feels himself confident to point out the bed- 
| way, does not explain his mode of detection, and 
show a few simple rules, to instruct those who are 
less learned in such matters? If this subject is 
'all important, what a valuable lesson would be 
given to the architectural profession, and more 
especially to clerks of works, if some learned gen- 
tleman, experienced mason, or other person with 
« practised eyes,” would collect a few young or 
old students, at a building in progress, such as 
Montague House, at Whitehall, recently com- 
menced for the Duke of Buccleuch, and give a 
lesson where blocks of stone might be observed 
fresh from the quarry ; others being worked by 
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the masons, and many just fixed in the building. 
This would afford a good practical opportunity for 
the instractor to explain to the inexperienced his 
means of detection, and enable them to avoid such 
mistakes in future works. 

The foregoing remarks have no reference what- 
ever to sandstones, 

C. H. Smiter. 





COTTAGE IMPROVEMENT. 

I constpER we shall be only avoiding the 
material question of how to improve the labourers’ 
cottages, if we admit the hyperbole that land- 
owners will be benefited by losing sunk capital, 
but having a better class of labourers. I fear 
greatly you will hardly convince the British 
landlord of the force of this theory. However, 
suppose landlords do build cottages for all the 
labourers on their own farms,—nay, more, build 
cottages for all their tenants and labourers,—there 
still remains a large proportion totally unprovided 
for, independently of some landlords being unable 
to erect cottages without a fair per-centage. I 
quite agree 4/. a year, or 1s. 6d. per week, is a 
fair rent; but, like you, I am very sceptical that 
a double cottage can be built for 1402.: nor do I 
think a proprietor would rest satisfied with a 
smaller per-centage than 7 per cent. 

With the great talent that pervadesyourcolumns 
every week, I feel sure many will come forward 
on so Christian a mission; and I believe such 
combined talent would meet every point, and save 
the peasant and satisfy the landlord. 

That our architects may, and will, is the sincere 
prayer of NEMO. 

P.S. The Lands Improvement Company charge 
6j per cent. 








REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS ON BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 
THE following is appended to the report read 

at the meeting of the Central Association, re- 

ported in a recent number :— 

“Your committee beg to report that, on exa- 
mining the details of management and the objects 
of existing institutions of a similar nature, they 
find that each branch of the building trade has a 
society, and that in some a benefit fund is attached 
thereto. 

The masons have a trade fund to meet the ex- 
penses of strikes and minor objects, a sick fund, 
and an accident fund, the latter being obtained 
by levies. 

The bricklayers have a society to provide for 
payments when on strike, and an accident and 
burial fund. 

The joiners have societies with similar objects. 

The plasterers have an accident and burial 
society. 

The smiths, plumbers, and painters have societies 
which have trade and benefit objects combined. 

The labourers have also an accident and burial 
society. 

None of these, however, are pure and simple 
benefit and sick clubs, where the savings of the 
workmen are certain to realize them aid in sick- 
ness, and a provision for the contingencies of old 
age. 

Some workmen belong to various provident 
societies, such as the Odd Fellows, the Foresters, 
&e.; but were it not for the private sick-clubs 
attached to the establishments of employers, the 
majority would be without provision against ill- 
ness and its consequent calamities. Being prin- 
cipally in large firms where private sick clubs are 
adopted, and these only providing for the men 
while in such employ, it is evident that the work- 
men require a thoroughly sound provident club, 
whose rules may be in accordance with the wishes 
and requirements of the workmen, whilst the sub- 





of the workmen themselves, and embodied many 
of them in their rules, which have been certified 
by Mr. Tidd Pratt, the registrar of friendly 
societies in England. : 
One important feature the promoters have in 
view, is to obtain a guarantee fund through the 
subscriptions of those who desire the welfare of 
the working man; and as the principal offices 
have been undertaken by gentlemen distinguished 
for their public and commercial eminence, and in 
whom, it is believed, the workmen would have 
the fullest confidence, your committee anticipate 
that this would assure the men (who will them- 
selves take part in the arrangement) of the sound- 
ness and security of this benefit society; and if 
the interest of the guarantee fund was also appro- 
priated in cases of accident or sudden distress, 
much good would be done to the working classes, 
and kind feelings engendered between the em- 
ployed and their employers. 
Tuos. Preer, 
CuartEs Lucas, 
JosErrH Riegpy, 
GzEoRGE SMITH, 
G. PLUCKNETT, 
January 10, 1860.” 


Sub-Committee on 
| Benefit Societies. 
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A Comparative View of the Human and Animal 
Frame. By B. WatEernovse Hawkins, F.LS. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1860. 


Mr. Hawkrys is popularly known as the builder of 
the big beasts at the Crystal Palace, or at least as 
the architectural restorer of their outward forms 
from their remaining skeletons. His purpose in 
the present volume is to give a comparative view 
of the variations in form of the bony skeleton or 
framework of those animals most frequently re- 
quired by the artist, designer, or ornamentist. 

English art-students cannot be expected to ob- 
tain that facility in design which was so evident 
in the ornamental works of our Continental neigh- 
bours at the Exhibition of 1851, without a more 
intimate knowledge of animal form than can be 
obtained in London while we are without a collec- 
tion of animal skeletons accessible to the mere 
artistic student: and yet we have a national 
collection of them which few know anything 
about, as they are at present almost inaccessibly 
buried in the crypt of the British Museum, where, 
from want of space, they lie almost usless, awaiting 
better accommodation. 

In addressing the art-student through the 
medium of his eye, by presenting to him pictures 
in lieu of words, the author’s desire “ is to impress 
him with a strong sense of the unity of design 
and oneness of plan upon which all animals are 
constructed,—a unity always so apparent and 
important to the naturalist when comparing and 
collating any one of the great classes of the 
animal kingdom.” It has also been his endeavour 
to show, by repetition of forms, as he has most 
successfully done, “that one primary pattern was 
created and fixed by the Almighty Architect in 
the beginning, and persistently adhered to through 
all time to the present day: and so perfect,” he 
adds, “‘ was this classific pattern (designed in fore- 
knowledge by omniscient wisdom) that slight 
modifications of secondary parts, fit and adapt 
the whole to all the changing circumstances that 
have been, or may become, specific conditions of 
life to the various groups of beings which consti- 
tute subdivisions of the animal kingdom.” Slight 


ideas on the subject, however, are not here trace- 
able at all, to any extent, and neither do we pro- 
pose to enter on it. But there is one very curious 
fact to which we may just advert for a moment. 
while we think of it. Few are aware, we 
dare say, that the doctrine of Lamarck and the 
“ Vestiges,” is as old as the time of Plato and the 
ancient Egyptians: yet the fact is easily proved. 
Let us first of all just glance at what the “ Ves- 
tiges” theory comprises, In the first place it 
comprises the idea of a progression from lower to 
higher animal forms, not ending, probably, up- 
wards, even with man, but ascending to some god- 
like shape not yet “ developed.” Thus the author 
speaks of “ preparations for, and causes of, the pos- 
sible development of higher types of humanity,” 
the mundane economy being “very well as a por- 
tion of some greater phenomenon, the rest of 
which has yet to be evolved ;” the present system 
being “ but a part of a whole, a stage in a Great 
Progress ;” and “the Redress is in reserve.” 
Again, the “ Vestiges” doctrine comprises retro- 
gression as well as progression: thus the author 
speaks of certain facts indicating “an unequivocal 
retrogression towards the type of the lower ani- 
mals ;” adding that “we see nature alike willing 
to go back and to go forward.” Keeping these 
points in view, and also what is said generally of 
man—of “the adult Caucasian, the highest point 

yet attained in the animal scale,”—that “ his orga- 

nization passes through conditions generally re- 

sembling a worm, a fish, a reptile, a bird, and the 

lower mammalia, before it attains its specific ma- 

turity ;’—let us now turn to the ancient books 

ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus, which the sages 

of the Thebais, of Egypt, possessed, and which 

Plato not only speaks of having seen, but appears 

to have been indebted to for some of his ideas in 

relation to the hermaphroditic, or twofold nature 

of man, human and divine. An English transla- 

tion, of old date, of some of these small books, 

exists in the National Library, and it is from one 

of these, on “ Regeneration,” that we quote :— 

“They which are of creeping things [worms?] are 
changed into those of watery things; and those of things 
living in the water to those of things living upon the land, 
and airy ones, and are changed into men and human 
souls, that /ay hold of immortality, and are changed into 
daimons [genii, not ‘devils’]. And so they go on into 
the sphere or region of the fized gods.......... And fis is 
the most perfect glory of the soul. But the soul, entering 
into the body of man—for from one soul of the universe 
are all these souls,—if it continue evil [if it do not pro- 
gress into the region of the fixed gods, and there abide), 
shall neither taste immortality, nor be partaker of the 
Good; but, being drawn back the same way, it retarneth 
into creeping things. And this is the condemnation 
of an evil soul, And the wickedness of a soul is its 
ignorance.” 

Here is much more than a mere disjointed 

trace of an ancient doctrine of metempsychosis, 
more vast in its comprehensiveness than any other 
we have ever yet seen or heard of. 
To return to Mr. Hawkins’s volume, we cannot 
conclude without expressing our opinion of it as 
a highly instructive and suggestive work, and 
especially useful to art students. 











Miscellanea, 


SEWERS AND THE UNDER-GROUND RaILWAY.— 
We hear talk of some great mistake in the level 
of the sewers, now being diverted in St. Pancras, 
for the Underground Railway. It is stated that, 
after a large expenditure, the new sewer will 
require to be lowered six feet, and that the works 
are stopped. 

InsTaANTANEOUS DECOMPOSITION OF FIRE- 





indeed are these modifications! The lengthening 
out of a little bone an inch or two here, the draw- 
ing in of another there, a third a little awry, and 
the drawing of some well-known genus of animals, 
is forthwith changed into the form of some other of 
a totally different class. And this process of change 
is one which actually goes on in the embryotic de- 





scriptions should be the lowest that may be com- | velopmentofallanimals, the human inclusive, whose 


patible with securing, with certainty, the stipu- 


lated benefits. Were the committee to enco’ 


forms progress through fishy, reptilian, and mam- 
malian typal forms, till the creature transcends 


and assist such a society, we believe that it would | and is born as it Were beyond them all. The idea 


be fully appreciated by great numbers of their | of ‘born monkeys being devel 


ble into human 


workmen, and enable them to derive the benefits| beings is an absurd one, inconsistent with all the 
they seek for themselves and their families with- | known laws of animal nature, unitive though the 
out becoming, as they now must do, members of | wonderful plan of the whole be; but here are 


trade societies, 


facts which no one can gainsay. It does not ap- 


We beg leave, therefore, after mature conside-| pear to be Mr. Hawkins’s idea that different 
ration, to recommend to the committee the re-| species, or genera of animals, were brought into 
cently established Workmen’s Institute. The pro-| existence by different and special or successive 
moters of this undertaking, adopting many of our | acts of creation; and, indeed, he speaks of “the 


suggestions, have originated 


also a benefit club, 


apparent extremes of external difference,” all 


which will be opened in a few days. They have| harmoniously subserving “a unity of i 
giv en this subject great consideration : able ad- any evidence of a peemiiy Pe py wa rgman 


visers have been consulted: they have studied the 


tinuous succession of new creations or for the 





rules of existing societies, aud have taken opinions | opposite grotesque theory of development.” His 


'DAMP.—The recent explosions of fire-damp in 
Northumberland and Yorkshire have naturally re- 
awakened the anxiety to discover an effectual pre- 
ventive of these fearful calamities. A series of 
experiments has of late been gone into for proving 
the efficiency of the process invented by Mr, A. 
Wall for instantaneously decomposing fire-damp. 
The Mining Journal, speaking of these experi- 
ments, says,—‘ The crude fire-damp was forced 
through a screen of but 4 inches in thickness, and 
although no further provision whatever was made 
for rendering the explosive gas incombustible, it 
would not ignite on the outer side of the screen, 
nearly the whole having apparently been decom- 
posed. If this discovery can be applied on a large 
scale with equal facility, its success both as a pre- 
ventive of explosions, and in a commercial point 
of view, will doubtless be complete ; and we un- 
derstand that Mr. Wallis about to conclude an 
arrangement with a large coal-master, for apply- 
ing his sereens in one of his mines. It is not, of 
course, to be supposed that Mr. Wall hopes to. 
remove the necessity for adequate ventilation, but 
he confidently expects to be enabled to prevent 
explosions solar any circumstances,” 
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ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The first 
private telegram between India and England, vid 
the Red Sea route, was received at Lloyd’s, dated 
Calcutta, March 10, reducing the communication 
between the chief presidency of India and the 
capital of England to a period of six days. The 
line is laid from Kurrachee to Alexandria, and 
when the entire line has been laid, the period of 
communication will be reduced to two days. 

A New Line or TELEGRAPH, as we some 
time since intimated, has been projected, to pro- 
ceed from Scotland and Denmark, vid the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador, to 
Canada and the United States, and which will 
consist of comparatively short links of submarine 
cables, the longest part submerged not exceeding 
450 miles. The route has been recently surveyed 
by Colonel Schaffner, who lately gave evidence, at 
great length, upon the subject, before a committee 
of the House of Commons. An exclusive conces- 
sion, for 100 years, has been granted to the pro- 
moters by the Danish Government, and the re- 
quisite caution money of 100,000 dollars was re- 
mitted to the Danish minister of Finance at 
Copenhagen, by Messrs, Croskey & Co., who are 
interested in the concession. 

THE RUINED CuurRcH IN Dover CastTLE.—It 
is stated that the ruined church in Dover Castle, 
the condition of which we brought prominently 
before the public some months ago, is about to be 
restored by the Government under the direction 
of Mr. Scott. Every part of the old work, it is 
said, will be carefully preserved and shown as far 
as is practicable, a new roof will be put on, and 
the church restored to use for divine service as a 
chapel for the garrison. 

BrRICKMAKING IN ADELAIDE.—In the last 
“Summary for England,” the South Australian 
Register speaks of the progress of brickmaking in 
the colony, and gives a description of the most 
extensive and the longest established of its brick- 
yards,—those of Messrs, Cox, Brothers, of Nor- 
wood. These brickyards are situate on seven and 
a half acres of ground which lie between the north 
end of Sydenham-road and Osmond-terrace. Here 
the whole process of converting the natural soil 
of the ground into hard bricks has been for the 
last ten years actively carried on, so that many of 
the best buildings in Adelaide may be said to have 
been dug out of Norwood—a city sprung from its 
own suburbs. On entering Messrs. Cox’s yard, the 
first thing which arrests the attention is a yawn- 
ing chasm, in the midst of which the first process 
of brickmaking is going on. Inu this valley, which 
is 20 feet in depth, and half an acre in extent, 
churches, chapels, and dwelling-houses beyond 
number have no doubt taken their origin, and 
fresh material for other structures is still being 
raised from the same spot. On the seven and a 
half acres of land there are two pug-mills, four 
moulding-sheds, and drying-ground enough for 
150,000 bricks at once. It is estimated that the 
land not used would give stuff enough for 100,000 
bricks a week over a period of ten years. The 
next largest brickyards in the colony are those of 
Mr. Coombs and Mr. Dungy, at Bowden, and of 
Mr. Westrop, at Stepney. 

THE Proposep New Pvsiic Orricrs At 
Liverpoot.—The plans for these projected build- 
ings, prepared by Mr. Newlands, are not yet 
fully decided on, their further consideration 
having been adjourned for a month. They are 
intended to concentrate and to afford accom- 
modation for the transaction of all business con- 
nected with the municipality. Dale-street has 
been selected as the site. The buildings will be 
erected after the Romanesque-Italian style of 
architecture, and the facade will consist of a colon- 
nade, 120 feet long, with wings of 50 feet each. 
The base of the entire building will occupy a space 
of 250 feet square. The plan, as well as the sky- 
line of each of the four fronts, is broken by two 
quadrangular towers, rising to the height of 
80 feet from the ground. Each of these towers 
contains an entrance-hall and staircase, and, taken 
in connection, the four may be said to afford 
access for the working or every-day purposes of 
the different departments. On the top of each 
tower is placed a cistern or water-tank, 
capable of containing many thousand gallons of 
water, The council chamber is approached by an 
inner vestibule, to which access is obtained by the 
eolonnade surrounding the courtile. The exact 
details of ent in the council chamber 
have not yet been fully determined on, but it is to 
be an eblong parallelogram of large dimensions. 
All the principal corridors are 14 feet wide and 
20 feet high, being arranged so as to afford ready 
access to the numerous offices which open from 
them. The minor corridors are all 10 feet wide, 
and, like the principal ones, 20 feet high. 


TOWN-HALL OF YPRES.—The Atheneum says 
the restoration of the old beautiful town-hall of 
Ypres, formerly the capital of West Flanders, is 
now complete. The pictorial ornaments of the 
stately building, the statues of thirty-one sove- 
reigns who bore the title of Counts of Flanders, 
from Baldwin Ironarm to Charles V., have been 
replaced in the facade. 

Curtous Discovery.—-At Carlow, some work- 
men were lately employed on the estate of John 
de Montmorency, esq., of Knockleer Castle, county 
Kildare, in removing the remains of an old castle 
in the demesne, when they came upon a walled 
chamber containing the skeleton of a man, in 
perfect preservation, in a recumbent position. 
In his hand, says the Carlow Sentinel, was a 
sword with a handsome jewelled hilt, and beside 
him was a breastplate and helmet, together with 
a drinking-cup. A box was found near him, con- 
taining some coins of the reign of King John, a 
small cross, and some perchments, with writing 
not yet deciphered. 

THe Girascow CaTHFpRaL Winpows. — The 
new Chief Commissioner of Works, the Hon. 
W. F. Cowper, it appears, has refused to permit 
Mr. Houldsworth’s window to be put up in its 
allotted place, although the late Chief Commis- 
sioner, Lord John Manners, had sanctioned the 
design, which was prepared by Mr. James Ballan- 
tine, by whom, also, the window was executed, for 
the late Mr. Houldsworth. The present Mr. 
Houldsworth had also “offered to remove the 
window, if, after it was placed, the Government, 
or any other competent party, found it mar the 
general harmony of the decorations, or destroy 
the sequence of illustration.” The refusal of 
Mr. Cowper is attributed, by the Citizen, to the 
influence of the local “ Munich party ” among the 
committee. 

CoRRUGATED Paper Roorrmna. — Last week, 
while speaking, in the Commons, on the paper 
duty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer read the 
inventor’s account of this substance, in which he 
said,—“ Nearly four years ago, I took out a patent 
for the application to various purposes of corru- 
gated sheets of papier mcché or other analogous 
material; one of the chief purposes being house- 
building. By this process we might literally live 
in paper houses. I take the liberty to send you a 
specimen of the material, in order that you may 
be able to judge of the great strength it acquires 
by the process of corrugetion. It can be made 
perfectly uninflammable: it is quite impervious 
to moisture: it is uninfluenced by temperature: 
it isa non-conductor of heat, and therefore per- 
fectly free from the disadvantages of iron; and, 
on account of its lightness and extreme portabi- 
lity, is admirably adapted for emigrant houses and 
for military huts. Yet simply and solely in con- 
sequence of existing excise regulations, I am un- 
able to manufacture it. If those exercise regulations 
be removed, there are hundreds of thousands of 
tons of raw material now vonsidered perfectly use- 
less which could be utilized in the manufacture of 
these fibrous sheets.” 

ACCIDENTs.— While two men were engaged in 
hoisting up a stone, weighing about five and 
a-half tons, at the Pimlico railway-bridge, sud- 
denly the tram-railway came down, burying the 
unfortunate men underneath. They were extri- 
eated as soon as possible, and conveyed to St. 
George’s Hospital, where they shortly expired. 
The inquest jury returned a verdict, “ That the 
two deceased men had come by their death 
through the breaking dewn of the machinery, 
caused by the accidental jerking or surging of the 
chain.” Two men have also been killed by 
falling from a scaffolding erected in the large hall 
of the Corn Exchange at Northampton, in conse- 
quence of the breaking of one of the bearers 
which supported the plank on which they were 
standing while engaged in the repairs which the 
Exchange is now undergoing. A _ verdict of 
“ Accidental death” was returned, the foreman 
stating the jury wished to add to their verdict a 
recommendation to Mr. Banks that he would have 
all the scaffolding and planks examined, or would 
substitute poles, as recommended by Mr. Pidcock. 
A young woman has been killed by the fall 
of a shop floor at Tontine-street, St. Helens. The 
floor was loaded with forty sacks of corn. It 
appeared that a previous tenant had removed a 
pillar from the centre of the shop, and a pillar 
placed there would most likely have prevented 
the accident. As it was, a | cross beam had 
been snapped in two about the middle, and this 
was the principal support of the flooring, the 
cross beams being only just placed in the walls, 
and being a slight stay for such a building. The 
jury viewed the premises, and after hearing the 











evidence returned a verdict: of “ Accidental death.” 


THE tate Mr. Larmer.—We announce with 
regret the death of Mr. Edward Lapidge, archi- 
tect. Mr. Lapidge was the county surveyor for 
Surrey. Amongst the candidates already in the 
field for this office we hear of Mr. Hesketh, Mr. 
Barry, and Mr. Lett. 

BaRCELONA.—On the 3rd instant the first trial 
took place of the new machinery for the cleansing 
of Barcelona port, in presence of the distriet engi- 
neer, the civil governor of the province, the pro- 
vincial deputation, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
with many engineers; and the result was highly 
satisfactory. In 1857 the Government contracted 
with the firm of Hodgson, in England, for a 
complete dredging-machine, with accompanying 
lighters, &e. The -boat had a machine of 
50-horse power, and can raise 120 tons of mud or 
sand per hour. A steam tug of equal force, and 
twenty lighters containing each fifty tons, are pro- 
vided: all the above are in wrought-iron, and of 
the best construction. 

EccLesioLoeicaL Socrety.—A committee meet- 
ing was held at Arklow House, on Thursday, 
March 1, Mr. Beresford Hope, the president, in 
the chair; when numerous architects, about a 
dozen, submitted to the committee their designs 
for various new buildings and restorations. The 
Rev. G. Williams spoke of the unsatisfactory 
decision of the judges in the competition for the 
new Town-hall at Cambridge; and the com- 
mittee agreed to publish the protest of the Cam- 
bridge Architectural Society on the subject. Mr. 
W. Slater spoke of the hardship of the inter- 
ference of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in all 
architectural works in Ireland. 

Mvuitvm In Parvo.—A firm not a hundred 
miles from Sunderland represent themselves as 
“ Builders, joiners, contractors, architects, sur- 
veyors, and valuers, house and estate agents,” 
with “ workshops,” “ offices,” and “ residence.” 
They likewise furnish funerals, and do the follow- 
ing :—house and ship work ; monumental stones, 
tombs, and tablets; marble chimney-pieces and 
hall slabs; stoves and kitchen ranges; all de- 
scriptions of stoneware pipes, sinks, &c.; Roman 
and Portland cements; hothouses and vineries 
fitted up complete; plans and estimates prepared 
for buildings and alterations; repairs, in town and 
country, punctually executed on the most reason- 
able terms ; inventories and valuations made under 
probate of wills, &c.; arbitration cases settled with 
promptitude; and fire insurances effected. These 
are the men who need no diploma.—A. B. 

Pusitic Improvements. — The following are 
among the chief provisions of a bill brought in by 
Mr. Slaney and Mr. Cowper.—1. It shall be lawful 
for the ratepayers of any parish maintaining its 
own poor, the population of which exceeds —— 
persons, to purchase or lease lands, and to accept 
gifts, grants, and devises of land, for the purpose of 
forming any public walk, exercise or playground, 
and to levy rates for maintaining the same, and 
for removal of any nuisances or obstruction to the 
free use and enjoyment thereof, and for improving 
any open walk or footpath, or placing convenient 
seats or shelters from rain, and for other purposes 
of a similar nature. 4. It shall be lawful for the 
ratepayers in meeting assembled to rate such 
parish to a separate rate, to be called the “ —— 
Parish Improvement Rate ;” provided that such 
rate be agreed to by at least a majority of the 
ratepayers. 5. Provided always, that previous to 
any such rate being imposed a sum in amount not 
less than at least one-half of the estimated cost 
of such proposed improvement shall have been 
raised, given, or collected by private subseription 
or donation. 

CamBripGe ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy. — On 
the 8th instant, Mr. C. H. Cooper in the chair, 
Mr. Fawcett read a few notes on the churches of 
Bassingbourne, Abington Pigotts, and Guilden 
Morden, explaining some curious parts about them, 
Mr. J. W. Clark then read a paper on the history 
of All Saints’ Church. He spoke strongly against 
the proposed removal instead of restoration of the 
church, on historical grounds. A church of the 
same name had stood there for eight centuries, 
There is a tradition that it belonged to the Priory 
of St. Alban’s in 1007. At any rate it was given 
in 1180 to the nuns of Greencroft, by Starmi, of 
Cambridge. No part of the existing building is 
very ancient. The tower is Early Perpendicular : 
and the nave later in the same style. The chancel 
was rebuilt in 1726. In conclusion, he urged that 
if the church is to go, all care should be taken to 
make the new one as good as possible. He spoke 
in favour of brick, a material easily obtainable 
here ; instancing the churches of Italy and north 
Germany, where brick is proved to be susceptible 
of very fine treatment, and was used because 





placed by nature ready to the builders’ hands. 
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New ASSEMRLY-ROOM aT DaRT¥FORD.—A new 
and commodious public assembly-room has been 
recently erected by Mr. Bray, adjoining the Bull 
Hotel. The room is ap hed from the Corn 
Exc , being 60 feet long by 25 feet wide, and 
30 feet in height. The architect is Mr. Bray, of 
Chelmsford, father of the proprietor. 

MerTroporitaN Boarp oF Works.—At the 
weekly meeting of the Board, tenders for the con- 
struction of the pumping-works, Earl Outlet, werc 
examined, when the tender of Mr. Aird, of 8,566/. 
was accepted. Mr. Doulton moved a resolution to 
the effect that previously to taking a credit for 
20,0001., to defray the cost of perchloride of iron, 
for the purpose of deodorizing the Thames, during 
the hot summer months, a report from Doctors 
Hoffman, Frankland, and Miller, be obtained, as 
to the expediency of using that chemical in pre- 
ference to lime. After a long conversation, the 
motion was put and carried by a majority of 21 to 2. 

ENGINEERS AND THEIR Risks.—We have heard 
with great pain of the death of Mr. Walter 
Croudace, a very young engineer, who was one of 
an exploring party in Brazil, with a view to the 
extension of the Bahia railway. We published 
two letters from him in our last volame, to show 
the difficulties engineers sometimes encounter, 

and regret much the further verification of this | 
in his untimely death. He was grandson of Mr. | 
Vignoles, engineer-in-chief of the Bahia railway, 
and of the Tudela and Bilbao line; and, asa young | 
man of great promise and most kindly disposition, | 
is much regretted by his colleagues, and those who | 
knew him. 
Tae Norwicu City Surveyrorsuip.—aA special 
meeting of the town council was held on Wednes- | 
day, for the purpose of electing a surveyor for the | 
city, in the room of Mr. E. E. Benest, resigned. | 
On the Ist inst. the names of fifty-five candidates | 
were laid before the paving committee; various | 
names were then voted out, and the remaining 
names were submitted to the council in the order | 
in which the committee considered they were 
entitled by their merits to stand, viz.:—1. Mr. | 
Barry ; 2. Mr. Parfitt; 3. Mr. Matthews. The | 
committee in their report also recommended the | 
council to make the appointment during pleasure, | 
and that the salary of 350/. per annum be paid— | 
150/. by the munic'pal council, and 2002. by the | 
Board of Health. The report was received by the 
council, and on the motion of Mr. J. O. Taylor, | 
seconded by Mr. Youngs, Mr. Thomas D. Barry | 
was unanimously elected to the office. 
LicHTHotse ILtumination.—We have already | 
alluded to the quarrel between these gentlemen | 
as to the illumination of light-houses, An 
“ Answer to Sir D. Brewster’s Reply to Messrs. 
Stevenson’s Pamphlet on Sir D. Brewster’s Memo- 
rial to the Treasury, by D. and T. Stevenson, 
Engineers to the Commissioners of Northern | 
Lighthouses, &c.” has been published by Blackwood 
& Sons, of Paternoster-row. The subject has be- 
come too much broken up into separate points and | 
questions for us to be able to enter into any far- | 
ther detail as to it, but the following relates to 
one of the chief points in the misunderstanding. | 
In the Edinburgh Transactions for 1827, accord- 
ing to the “Answer” now published, Sir D. 
Brewster, “says, ‘In revolving lights, where two | 
or more lenses are combined, this light may be | 
very advantageously employed; but in fixed | 
lights, or in lights where only one lens is to be | 
used, it requires to be combined with smaller | 
lenses, and with plain and spherical mirrors, in 
order to enable us to throw into the parallel beam 
all or most of the rays which flow from the lamp. 
The contrivance which occurred to me for this 
purpose, and which I published in 1812, has been 
recently adopted in the new system of illumina- 
tion imtroduced into the French lighthouses.’ 
These extracts state absolutely that Sir D. 
Brewster, in his article in 1812, made suggestions | 
for lighthouse illumination. Whereas that article 
contains no suggestion for illumination of any 
kind, Sir David now, indeed, admits that it con- 
tains no such suggestion ; but, unfortunately, this 


For erecting a boys’ school and twenty-four almshouses 
at the Elms, Tottenham, for the Worshipful Company of 
Drapers; Mr. Herbert Williams, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. W. T. Randall :— 


Barnsley & Sons ..........+. £21,498 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ............ 20,615 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers. : ........+.+. 20,589 0 0 
WEG Fee vencncncoes evevcece + 19,797 0 0 
G.& BR. Ashby ..cccsncecces 19,719 0 0 
Piper & Sons ....... eheseen'se 19,450 0 0 
Fé TOR ah ads Kaa ese $17,881 0 0 





For works to be done in the erection of warehouses, 
work-rooms, &c., in Silver-street, Wood-street, for Messrs. 
Vyse & Sons ; Messrs. Tillutt & Chamberlain, architects :— 


Lucas, Brothers............:+ £15,781 0 0 
CEE: Be Dia. 6999 nis 0040 ins 15,569 0 0 
Holland & Hannen .......... 15,128 0 0 
i Ee ee ee eee 0 0 
Pepe BGO. oss es ccen ces cas 0 0 

0 0 





Jay (accepted) 


For Industrial Training Schools, Portsea Island Union ; 
Mr. George Rake, architect :— 









en A ee eee £10,500 0 O 
RE Se - 9,705 © 0 
Light & Roberts ............ 9,699 0 0 
Rogers & Booth...........0. 9,9e7° 9 0 
RED ia ki oss kceesiwea ve 9,188 0 0 
ON ids ssckcad.cnwewss dies 9,180 0 0 
CREE voce shia aeneaskss cad 8,888 0 0 
Backhurst 8,700 0 0 
King & Sons (accepted) ...... 8,566 0 0 


For a central hall and wing, for the male prisoners, 
Nottingham Borough Gaol; from the plans of Messrs. 
Wood & Son, architects :— 


VON 6 i'n sv oaes vcannances £10,300 0 0 
EEE ST ICR EY EE 10,169 0 0 
MUG scene vesvensas seecece 10,110 @ 0 
PE Sie kdedvies cbse ube esas 9,770 0 0 
hg EEE eee err pee coe §6©69,725 10 © 
nn IRIS Aaa ae 9,495 0 0 
Evans, Brothers..........00+: 9,097 0 0 
RS Rear 9,049 10 0 
Ward, Ansell, & Co. .......... 8,757 0 0 





For the erection of ten houses at Basford, for Mr. 8. 
Smith; Mr. R. C. Sutton, architect :— 


con ARON SOE MRA Ror £2,748 0 0 
UNE x Waks Aaa oe nsdnscdaceae 2,409 0 0 
SN ic deve eds ccss weeuts 2,195 0 0 
Sree Be WG isc 555 Kine hho bs 2,190 10 0 
NS aids hb tndecckawhane conn 2,095 0 0 
PENG ns wesdaackscndvachee ce 2,000 0 0 





For house and stabling, at Eastbourne, for Mr. Robert 
Colgate; Mr. Henry Currey, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :— 


RM nv ccctm ans Weesdegiéasebes #2,385 0 0 
RG :. cvcdasvceebha whe canaries 2,380 0 0 
OWNER. So Sebi sieves os cevaus 2,360 0 0 
PONIES in co sos cc 08 akxaeuo sees 2,075 0 0 





For new buildings and chimney-shafts, at the Grange, 
Bermondsey, for Mr. Walter Smith; Mr. Geo. Elkington, 
architect :— 


chee EE ee OPE eves. 2,780 0 0 
Wood & Munn....... peecdnads 2,765 0 0 
J.J. & F. Coleman............ 2,745 0 0 
I a ooh cad wina nee ba ieee - 2,389 0 0 
Wells (accepted) .............. 2,279 0 O 





For building parsonage-house, for St. Matthew’s, City- 
road; Mr. B. White, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


' 


ES nw rcnccensecuaKkeos ..- £2,159 0 0 
emcees eg ) SEU ETEE PEP Pee 1,959 0 0 
EOE ae rike Tub rebs bs pon eees 1,895 0 0 
POE 6.5. 514b dno 0 spt wavanees 1,875 0 0 
TL Sins od sacle wae ven 1,754 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Crystal Palace 
Hotel, Sydenham ; Messrs. Morphew & Green, architects. 
Quantities by Mr. Bloomfield :— 


RL «stew iRakabeecssoanels - £1,340 0 0 
CEES 9 coke Ge sadecos< scence 1,215 0 0 
eo SEELEY fe, Pe ETT Oe 1,150 0 0 
WG sis Kewanee Spisetbers 3 1,135 © 0 





For building a warehouse, offices, and stables, for Mr. 
oughton, Bunhill-row, St. Luke’s. Mr. Hammond, ar- 
chitect Quantities by Mr. Broadbridge :— 


OTe Covecvesesses £1,395 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ............ 1,342 0 0 
Hocken ....... Sie hea eawbae ane 1,330 0 0 
MINE. bs Ab de chsebdcoeekseeban 1,317 0 0 
Fe Bie dan Ee eee TT 1,295 0 0 
IIB ice scits cisis inte +» 1,199 0 0 
UENO 664.0655 chankennes 1,094 0 0 


For works to be done in rebuilding premises in Queen's 
Head-passage, Newgate-street, for Messrs. Faudel & 
Phillips; Messrs. Tillutt & Chamberlain, architects :— 





admission has come too late, as the statements we 
have quoted, as well as others made in his 
‘Memorial to the Treasury’ and elsewhere, to 
the same effect, have misled many authors, * * 
The same misstatement misled Mr. T. Stevenson. 
On discovering this mistake, he communicated to 
Sir D. Brewster his determination to correct it, 
and it is this exposure of an error into which 
many people have fallen that has given rise to 
Sir David Brewster’s unfounded attacks, and to 
the present controversy. Sir David did not cor- 
rect Mr. T. Stevenson’s error any more than he 
did that of Lord Brougham, but specially thanked 


— "ll aaa in which he had spoken of 


pS PS RARE UGE pera £1,170 0 6 
Browne & Robinson ......... ~ tit 06 
oe ee ee ee Sc cus ee reiee 1,130 0 0 
bad SERRE PE TR edi unke sive 1,029 0 0 
SION 6 6dbs tows webs vises ’ 930 0 0 
Rider (accepted) .. .......2cce08 0 0 





For new Congregational Chapel and School, at Milton- 
next-Sittingbourne, Kent; Poulton & Woodman, archi 
tects. The old materials of present chapel are calculated 
to belong in each case to the contractors :— 





CHORE So id Kass cass cotdboecis £1,336 6 2 
Noakes & Hodgkin... scce OES 22-0 
POTOG. 6 0656 Fe 6 ickSs os vd widhes 1,247 3 0 
si vevik gcc abhns cine oe seen 1007 0 0 
I in scsi ce cand 00 ceed cauae - 1,184 18 0 
b eine SLT eee Oo vesvceees ose 1,170 29 6 
NOES o inkd's v0.0 noes cctseses 8 OD 
Addamson & Jones........ ovis Bhd B.D 
WIE oo vhs whine bs ud cbbkae os: Bie 8. 8 
bi gk A oe - 1,686.11 0 
Jennings......... ee seat sisecss SS: 6 
Naylar (accepted) .. coose 1,086 0 @ 


For Armoury, Sheen-common, for the Richmond 
Volunteer Rifle Corps ; Mr. W. Hudson, architect :— 


Goodale ....c.ccseccesseecere 1,170 0 0 
Bowling ..... eccccccccccsccess 1,100 8 © 
Nicholson & Son ......-+se+- 1,097 0 0 

Sebe naennscodeen bevebase:o RA mom 
PIE, cs scterodv-incschscosiseste: Jae wie 
Aviss & Son ......ceseseeee0+. 1,022 0 0 
Adamson & Son ......seseeees 999 0 0 
BWOU «cave svccnysodcssnncese 964 0 0 





New tower and spire to parish church of Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire; Messrs. Poulton & Woodman, 
architects, Reading. The old materials of the present 
tower are calculated to belong in each case to the con: 
tractor :— 

GOVE. 60sec ccvecscese corevccese £990 8 
Charhee. 0.00 cvccescocccecccensces. O19. 8 
BOGVETS .. .ccccccccccccocccnsses O88 © 
Young & Co. .cscccscccsccccoss 775 © 
FEE nein eb cecksncecicebaewinees - 735 13 


voson 





For building a new chancel and other works to the 
parish church of St. Clement, Ipswich; Mr. F. Barnes, 
architect :— 


Ringham ........- baévaenes .--.- £665 0 0 
WRN oss cccitasnewned dace -+. 662 0 0 
LAaafh, oc cccccccccccscceses isverse S648 
Chisnall .. .scccscesescvacsecs --. 625 0 0 
Godbolt & Sons ......-.-++++ «+» 620 0 0 
Hi. B. Basith.. ccc cccccccenccces C8 8 SG 
Worswick & Morfey ........- -.. 598 0 0 





For building a National School at Bramford, near 
Ipswich ; Mr. F. Barnes, architect :— 


Worswick & Morfey .........+++ £753 10 0 
Whight ..cccscccoscees eovcceses 752 0 
DOE ov cc cccindecs © se sccecsvcne 750 0 8 
Re Secvecece 607 0 0 
BE. Bs Beith .. ccs vecssocevess oo 666 0.0 
BUNCE. 0.0 ce seoeccceses easenes -- 663 0 0 
Co a erenae cemapens - 630 0 0 





Fora cottage, to be erected at Old Ford, Bow ; Mr. J. H. 
Rowley, architect :— 


WON: accadavcnnctee ss ésedeses £290 0 0 
nk yp hee T TCR ere TET oveceics 247 0 0 
GOCGMER 5 ind sos eceneqocetecdsy 195 0 0 
WRRetOONh 05k e.cc cnn sur eennts coe 395° 0: @ 





For alterations and repairs at the Old Baptist Chapel, 
Guildford ; Mr. H. Peak, architect :— 


a ees ewews ue #194 15 0 
Mrs. W. Mason & Son.......... 188 16 0 
I ios sub eeeS elves once + 277 18 6 
EO He ROMS oe vecccn cvsc cee veces Age 2: ® 
a ERR e BOe er perp - 73 19 8 
WHOM Nong cade cease divddenceds 165 0 0 
po ee eo cceccesees 163 0 0 





Accepted for new buildings at Aldershot, for Mr. Thomas 
Taunton ; Mr, Peak, architect :— 


James Smith....... cténadeesn Mise. 4% 





For new music-room, and alterations at No. 61, High- 
street, Guildford ; Mr. Peak, architect :— 

Loe & Sons ...... 
GPIOE ioc oc diis cccens cveses 215 0 0 





For the erection of new class-rooms, at the Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Sherborne, Dorset; Messrs. Haggett & 
Pocklington, architects :— 


DOW is i dctvc ees Oecd ccbesdeses #173 10 0 
EUORE an cect ends ciebadtccess 164 8 0 

MOUEL on ceed oe sveyccnvcevsszees - 150 6 0 
Guppy (accepted) ............-- 140 0 0 





For carpenter’s and joiner’s work to a house at Reading, 
for Mr. Staveley; Mr. Joseph Morris, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


Woodroffe ...... ivvenees covccces £3080 10 © 
Matthews ..... ssa beoncpe¥ ceed - 360 0 0 
Sheppard .. 10. cesccovccsccses - 345 6 @ 
Ft PTE Tie eet SV Wevceese 34310 0 


For practice range, markers butts, and ricochet butts, 
for the Norwich Volunteer Corps; Messrs. Benest & 
Newson, and J. D. Ellis, architects :— 





| Range. Spates. | Total. 














Butts. 
Ling & Ball......... .-- £208 0 [2100 © [2308 0 
DR cs case can veese] 199 0 99 19 | 298 19 
Sexton ..... i Koksueesen | 198 14 78 0 276 14 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 

G. D. P. (it probably depends on the nature of the stucco, Was sca- 
sand used ?).—Constant Reader.—F, B, - H. B.— Capt. T.—W.G. (consult 
patent agent).—A Clerk of Works.—G. R.—W, P.—J. M, (there are 
several purifiers. Any first-rate gas-fitter will explain).—T. G.— 
Middle-aged Man desiring pure Air (there are few nights when a 
window, open at the top, is not beneficial ; but the practice should be 
commenced in mild weather, and exercised judiciously).— Messrs, W.— 
Cc. J. H.—E. L. T. (in type).—M.—A Reader (the case as to Statute of 
Limitations is to be found in full in the Law Times of 25th February, 
1860).—J. W. & Son (should inquire at Institution of Civil Engineers),— 
J.C. 


Ga NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, fe., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 











made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman, 














. 





